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FOREWORD 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Department  of  English  held  last  May  it  was 
decided,  as  a  part  of  a  program  whereby  courses  might  be  more 
effectively  related  to  present  issues,  that  a  book  of  selections  illus- 
trating American  ideals  should  be  prepared  and  published,  that  a 
series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  relations  of  the  secondary  school 
course  in  English  to  democratic  idealism  should  be  contributed  to 
educational  journals,  and  that  an  outline  of  British  and  American 
national  ideals  as  expressed  in  literature  should  be  prepared  for  the 
use  of  college  classes,  reading  clubs,  and  private  students.  The 
first  of  these  undertakings  resulted  in  the  publication,  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  of  American  Ideals,  a  collection  of 
prose  and  poetry  edited  by  Professor  Foerster  of  the  Department 
of  English  and  Professor  Pierson  of  the  Department  of  History. 
The  second  project  is  being  carried  out  through  the  publication  in 
the  High  School  Journal  of  a  series  of  articles  by  five  members  of 
the  departmental  staff.  The  third  project,  a  syllabus  prepared  by  a 
committee  of  six  members  of  the  Department,  is  set  forth  in  the 
following  pages.  In  addition,  an  anthology  of  patriotic  selections, 
many  of  them  dealing  with  the  present  war,  has  been  prepared  by 
Professors  Hanford  and  McKie  of  the  Department  of  English, 
in  collaboration  with  Professor  Williams  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  is  published  by  the  University;  certain  modifica- 
tions in  the  course  in  Freshman  composition  have  been  worked  out 
by  the  staff,  an  account  of  which  will  shortly  be  published;  an 
account  of  the  methods  by  which  required  work  in  literature  has 
been  more  intimately  related  to  present  interests  and  problems  was 
presented  to  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  at  the  Atlanta  meeting,  by  Professor  Greenlaw ;  and  an 
advanced  class  in  composition  has  established  a  review  designed 
to  give  expression  to  the  college  man's  reaction  to  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world  today,  the  first  issue  of  which  has  been  distributed. 

These  items  are  set  down  in  order  to  make  clear  the  relation  of 
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the  outline  here  presented  to  what  the  Committee  believes  is  a 
legitimate  function  of  English  teaching  at  the  present  time.  The 
transformation  in  the  character  of  American  life  in  the  last  few 
months,  the  progress  that  has  been  made  towards  organizing  a 
democracy  for  effective  warfare,  has  been  educational  as  well  as 
administrative.  The  nation  has  been  converted  into  a  school; 
even  stamp-canceling  machines  are  made  to  drive  home  the  ele- 
mentary lesson  that  to  win  the  war  something  besides  soldiers  and 
guns  is  necessary.  We  are  seeking  to  secure,  in  a  few  months  and 
through  appeal  to  the  conscience  and  spirit  of  cooperation  of  free 
citizens,  the  efficiency  that  Germany  has  been  engaged  in  school- 
mastering  into  her  people  with  method  and  precision  through  more 
than  a  generation.  Our  object  is  efficiency,  but  this  efficiency  is 
not  to  be  attained  through  the  conversion  of  men  into  machines; 
above  the  business  organization  is  to  be  the  illumined  spirit. 

In  gaining  this  illumination  of  the  spirit  many  agencies  are 
to  be  used.  The  duty  of  school  and  college  to  contribute  to  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  citizen  of  a 
democracy  was  never  more  clearly  outlined  than  now.  The  issues 
are  of  greater  moment  to  the  future  of  democracy  than  even  the 
winning  of  the  war.  In  an  address  delivered  in  Raleigh  before  the 
United  States  entered  the  war,  President  Alderman  said:  "In 
order  to  organize  an  autocracy,  the  rulers  ordain  that  it  shall  get 
in  order  and  provide  the  means  to  bring  about  that  end.  To 
organize  a  democracy,  we  must  organize  its  soul,  and  give  it  power 
to  create  its  own  ideals."  This  truth  we  have  long  recognized  in 
theory  in  our  age  of  gold;  in  the  iron  present  it  becomes  matter 
not  of  philosophical  idealism  but  of  concrete  and  stern  necessity. 

It  is  significant  of  the  gulf  between  German  ideals  and  the  ideals 
of  democracy  that  for  the  one  we  must  go  ultimately  to  Machiavelli, 
adding  to  the  exposition  of  his  philosophy  of  force  and  frightful- 
ness  the  writings  of  von  Clausewitz,  von  Moltke,  von  Bernhardi, 
those  of  Nietzsche  and  Treitschke,  and  the  celebrated  "Hun" 
speech  of  the  present  German  Emperor  in  1900 ;  for  the  other — 

Shakespeare  was  of  us,  Milton  was  for  us, 

Burns,  Shelley,  were  with  us — they  watch  from  their  graves! 
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while  Wordsworth,  as  Mr.  Dicey  has  recently  shown  with  new 
emphasis,  was  not  only  poet,  but  statesman.  One  may  well  con- 
trast "this  intolerable  Thing  of  which  the  masters  of  Germany 
have  shown  us  the  ugly  face,  this  menace  of  combined  intrigue 
and  force,  which  we  now  see  so  clearly  as  the  German  power,  a 
Thing  without  conscience  or  honor  or  capacity  for  covenanted 
peace,"  with  the  ideal  of  the  State  set  forth  by  Wordsworth  in  one 
of  his  letters : 

Military  policy  merely  will  not  perform  all  that  is  needful,  nor  mere 
military  virtues.  England,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Europe,  requires  what 
is  more  difficult  to  give  it — a  new  course  of  education,  a  higher  tone  of 
moral  feeling,  more  of  the  grandeur  of  the  imaginative  faculties  and 
less  of  the  petty  processes  of  the  unfeeling  and  purblind  understanding, 
that  would  manage  the  concerns  of  nations  in  the  same  calculating  spirit 
with  which  it  would  set  about  building  a  house.  Now  a  state  ought  to  be 
governed  upon  calculations  and  from  impulses  similar  to  those  which 
give  motion  to  the  hand  of  a  great  artist  when  he  is  preparing  a  picture, 
or  of  a  mighty  poet  when  he  is  determining  the  proportions  and  the 
march  of  a  poem:  much  is  to  be  done  by  rule;  the  great  outline  is 
previously  to  be  conceived  in  distinctness,  but  the  consummation  of  the 
work  must  be  trusted  to  resources  that  are  not  tangible,  though  known 
to  exist. 

It  is  not  merely  that  the  poet's  song  nerves  and  inspires — 

For  every  God 

Obeys  the  hymn,  obeys  the  ode; 

not  merely  that  he  pleads  the  cause  of  the  common  man,  interprets 
freedom,  duty,  immortality;  not  merely  that  he  judges  clear-eyed 
the  motives  and  deeds  of  men  and  nations — 

There  are  two  laws  discrete, 

Not  reconciled — 

Law  for  man,  and  law  for  thing; 

The  last  builds  town  and  fleet, 

But  it  runs  wild, 

And  doth  the  man  unking; 
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not  even  that  we  may  find  in  him  the  expression  of  our  deepest 
idealism  in  a  crisis  like  the  present — 

Happy  are  all  free  nations,  too  strong  to  be  dispossessed, 
But  blessed  are  they  among  nations  that  dare  to  be  strong  for 
the  rest, 

or 

What  avail  the  plough  or  sail, 
Or  land  or  life,  if  freedom  fail? 

or 

Our  life  is  but  a  little  holding,  lent 

To  do  a  mighty  labor:  we  are  one 
With  heaven  and  the  stars  when  it  is  spent 

To  serve  God's  aim:  else  die  we  with  the  sun; 

but  that  the  documents  on  which  all  free  governments  are  founded, 
the  charters  of  human  liberties  which  have  been  won  from  Prus- 
sianism  throughout  the  centuries,  the  causes  and  records  and  final 
interpretations  of  all  those  moments  in  human  history  which  alone 
make  human  history  significant,  have  found  their  birth  in  poetry 
before  they  were  written  on  the  statute  books  or  in  the  chronicles. 
"Poets,"  says  Shelley,  "are  the  unacknowledged  legislators  of  the 
world !" 

It  is  because  of  their  belief  in  these  things :  that  "to  organize 
a  democracy,  we  must  organize  its  soul,  and  give  it  power  to  create 
its  own  ideals" ;  that  in  the  present  struggle  "the  consummation  of 
the  work  must  be  trusted  to  resources  that  are  not  tangible,  though 
known  to  exist" ;  and  that  these  spiritual  resources  are  set  forth 
for  us  or  are  immensely  stimulated  by  the  poets,  "unacknowledged 
legislators  of  the  world,"  that  the  Committee  has  prepared  these 
outlines.  ISTo  more  impressive  lesson  could  be  learned  about  the 
real  significance  of  the  great  struggle  than  would  result  through 
placing  in  parallel  columns  extracts  from  the  writings  which  the 
present  masters  of  Germany  have  made  their  bible  and  extracts 
from  the  bible  of  liberty  and  democracy  contained  in  the  poems 
and  prose  works  cited  in  the  following  pages.  The  members  of 
the  Committee  do  not,  of  course,  wish  to  be  understood  as  implying 
that  in  their  judgment  the  method  of  studying  literature  here  set 
forth  should  displace  all  other  methods.     Literature  as  an  art  and 
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its  relations  to  other  arts ;  literature  as  a  source  of  recreation  and 
enjoyment ;  the  relation  of  literature  to  science  and  philosophy, 
and  other  similar  topics  are  not  treated  here.  One  has  no  adequate 
knowledge  of  Shakespeare  or  Milton  or  Wordsworth  if  he  knows 
these  poets  only  from  the  point  of  view  here  set  forth.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  need  is  insistent :  to  our  social  and  military  organization 
we  must  also  add  spiritual  organization.  It  will  do  us  great  good 
to  recognize  that  the  poet  is  not  only  the  singer,  but  also  the  maker ; 
maker  not  of  noble  ideals  for  individuals  merely,  but  for  nations  too. 

E.  G. 
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CHAPTER  I 

From  Beowulf  to  Shakespeare 

A.  To  the  Norman  Conquest. 

I.  The  Historical  Background.  The  comitatus  system  of  the 
Germanic  invaders  of  Britain  resulted  in  countless  tribal 
feuds,  in  constantly  shifting  tribal  boundaries,  and  in  a  lack 
of  national  unity.  The  process  of  consolidation  was  due  to 
many  causes,  such  as  union  against  a  common  foe,  inter- 
marriage, isolation  from  the  continent,  and  the  development 
of  peaceful  pursuits.  The  coming  of  Christianity  furthered 
this  process  in  many  ways.  The  Danish  invasion,  however, 
revealed  a  sad  lack  of  national  unity  and  the  need  of  a 
national  leader,  such  as  Alfred  the  Great.  The  unity  which 
arose  from  the  need  of  concerted  action  against  a  common 
enemy  was  impaired  during  the  comparatively  peaceful 
years  preceding  the  Norman  Conquest. 

II.  The  Literature. 

1.  The  attitude  toward  the  sovereign. 

a.  The  Germanic  ideal.  Early  English  heroic  poetry 
Germanic,  not  national,  in  character.  Beowulf  illus- 
trates this  Germanic  background  and  origin.  In  it, 
and  in  other  poetry  belonging  to  the  same  kind,  the 
warrior  is  the  ideal  hero,  and  heroism  in  war  is  the 
greatest  manly  virtue.  See  Widsith,  135  f f . ;  Beowulf, 
1386-1389,  1700-1709,  1953  ff.,  2391  ff.  Might  is 
almost  the  only  protest  against  an  injury,  and  to  avenge 
the  murder  of  a  friend  or  kinsman  is  a  sacred  obliga- 
tion. Beowulf,  1383-1385,  1769-1773 ;  compare  Egils- 
saga,   Grettir  saga,  etc. ;   this  motif   common  in   Old 
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Norse  sagas.  Compare  also  the  survival  of  the  theme 
in  Hamlet.  Again,  laws  attempted  only  to  regulate 
and  legalize  such  bloodshed.  The  avenger  might  be 
bought  off:  wergeld,  wite,  hot.  Beowulf,  156,  470, 
1055,  2442.  The  ideal  hero  risked  his  life  in  unselfish 
service,  as  Beowulf's  story  shows. 

b.  The  early  English  ideal.  This  shows  a  blending  of  the 
conception  of  warrior  with  the  conception  of  king. 
The  king,  legally  chosen,  was  more  than  a  mere  war- 
rior, for  he  had  responsibilities  to  his  folk. 

c.  This  ideal  was  further  developed  by  the  teachings  of 
Christianity :  humility,  reverence,  charity.  Edmund 
the  Blessed  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  new  hero- 
king  :  "If  thou  art  set  up  as  a  ruler,  exalt  not  thyself, 
but  be  among  men  as  one  of  them.  .  .  .  Lo,  too  shame- 
fully are  these  poor  people  ill-treated;  it  were  dearer 
to  me  now  to  fall  in  fight,  if  only  my  people  might 
keep  their  land.  ...  I  neither  purpose  nor  desire  in 
my  heart  that  I  alone  should  remain  after  my  dear 
thegns."     (Asser,  Life  of  King  Alfred.) 

2.  The  tribe  as  the  social  unit. 

a.  The  social  unit  was  the  tribe,  not  the  family  or  the 
nation ;  there  were  no  settled  states  or  fixed  boundaries. 
Illustrations  of  tribal  feuds  are  found  in  Widsith, 
45-49;  Beowulf,  2472  ff.;  2910-2998  ;•  2025  ff . ;  1068- 
1159;  and  in  the  Finnsburg  Fragment. 

b.  For  the  tendency  toward  unifying  the  tribes  into  a 
single  nation,  see  the  life  of  King  Alfred,  and  compare 
also  Brunanburh  and  Maldon. 

3.  Racial  traits. 

a.  Strong  sense  of  loyalty  shown  in  the  relation  between 
leader  and  his  men  in  the  comitatus.  See  Beowulf, 
160  ff.,  2144  ff.,  2866  ff.,  Wanderer,  34  ff. 

b.  Patriotism,  while  manifested  in  the  love  of  home,  as 
in  Beowulf,  656,  693,  etc.,  is  not  marked.  See  Wan- 
derer, in  which  the  hero  is  prompted  by  love  of  fame 
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rather  than  by  any  sense  of  national  loyalty.  But  the 
later  heroic  poetry  shows  the  beginnings  of  national 
spirit.  See  Brunanburh  and  Maldon. 
c.  There  was  pronounced  distinction  between  the  classes ; 
wergeld  differed  according  to  the  rank  of  the  murdered 
man ;  there  were  no  lowly  characters  in  the  heroic 
poetry,  and  we  find  no  literary  expression  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  people. 

References:  Beowulf,  translated  by  C.  G.  Child,  in  the  Riverside  Liter- 
ature Series,  and  by  F.  B.  Gummere  in  The  Oldest  English  Epic; 
this  volume  also  contains  translations  of  other  heroic  poetry. 
Brunanburh,  Maldon,  Wanderer,  Widsith,  are  found  in  Cook  and 
Tinker,  Select  Translations  from  Old  English  Poetry;  see  also 
Tennyson's  Brunanburh  in  any  complete  edition  of  his  poetry. 
For  the  Life  of  King  Alfred  (Asser),  6ee  the  Bohn  Library.  An 
interesting  account  of  the  literature  of  this  period,  with  many 
translated  passages,  is  found  in  Stopford  Brooke's  English  Litera- 
ture from  the  Beginnings  to  the  Norman  Conquest. 

B.  From  the  Norman  Conquest  to  Chaucer. 

I.  The  Historical  Background.  The  Norman  invasion  so  com- 
pletely changed  political  and  social  conditions  in  England 
that  it  required  centuries  to  complete  the  slow  process  of 
fusing  the  two  races  into  a  unified  nation.  This  fusion, 
involving  the  reconciliation  of  opposing  languages,  laws, 
and  customs,  was  brought  about  by  many  different  agencies : 
common  clergy  and  minstrels,  union  against  a  common  foe, 
intermarriage,  loss  of  contact  with  the  continent,  the  adop- 
tion of  a  national  language,  the  development  of  English 
trade,  and  the  rise  of  a  strong  middle  class. 
II.  The  Literature. 

1.  The  attitude  toward  the  sovereign. 

a.  The  king  as  military  hero  is  depicted  in  the  Old  French 
Song  of  Roland,  well  known  in  England,  and  in  the 
English  metrical  Morte  Arthure. 

b.  In  the  vast  literature  dealing  with  Arthur,  the  king 
becomes  the  embodiment  of  the  ideals  of  the  people. 
He  is  the  saga-hero,  like  Beowulf ;  the  world-conqueror, 
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like  Alexander  or  Caesar;  a  national  leader,  like  Shake- 
speare's  Henry  V;  but  his  world  is  the  world  of  faerie, 
and,  in  the  later  romances,  religious  mysticism  blends 
with  the  old  supernaturalism. 
c.  The  knights,  brilliant  men  at  arms  who  surrounded  the 
king,  are  also  less  real  than  romantic  adventurers.  In 
the  later  romances  their  exploits  overshadow  the  deeds 
of  the  king.  Both  king  and  followers  are  elevated  by 
imagination  and  religion. 

2.  The  sense  of  national  life  and  unity. 

a.  In  the  Arthurian  romances  this  element  is  felt  only 
slightly.  But  the  Chronicles,  of  which  there  were 
many,  supplied  patriotic  impulses  and  glorification  of 
the  nation.  There  were  also  many  poems  glorifying 
individual  heroes,  national  military  successes,  superi- 
ority over  other  nations,  and  praising  England. 

3.  The  people. 

a.  The  aristocratic  point  of  view.  French  literature  ap- 
pealed to  the  aristocrats  of  both  nations.  Gower  wrote 
in  French,  Latin,  and  English ;  Chaucer  in  English, 
though  he  was  strongly  influenced  by  France  in  both 
form  and  matter.  In  the  Canterbury  Tales  the  knight- 
squire-yeoman  group  is  most  important  socially;  the 
knight  resembles  the  older  heroic  figures  of  the  ro- 
mances ;  the  squire  is  the  young  gallant,  like  Aucassin 
or  Floris,  well-known  figures  in  French  romance.  But 
Chaucer  has  little  sense  of  national  traits  in  his  por- 
traits of  these  characters.  As  to  the  humble  characters 
in  Chaucer's  poem,  people  like  the  parson,  the  plow- 
man, etc.,  we  find  no  indignant  protest  against  social 
abuses,  though  the  treatment  is  sympathetic;  there  is 
little  mention  of  the  stirring  events  of  1381. 

b.  The  rise  of  an  important  middle  class.  In  this  period 
we  find  a  literature  written  for  and  from  the  middle 
classes.  Havelok,  a  romance,  may  be  contrasted  with 
the  chivalric  romances :  humble  characters  are  intro- 
duced, the  style  is  homely  and  colloquial,  the  setting 
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simple  and  lowly.  Robert  of  Gloucester  advocates  the 
cause  of  the  commons  against  the  king  and  appeals 
to  their  interest  in  national  history.  Folk  songs  and 
popular  ballads  and  tales  find  interest  in  the  short  and 
simple  annals  of  the  poor.  There  is  also  a  literature 
praising  the  common  soldier  as  against  the  great  hero : 
Laurence  Minot  in  his  songs;  writings  of  the  chron- 
iclers, illustrate  this  point. 

The  people's  voice.  Ballads  such  as  those  dealing  with 
Robin  Hood,  Adam  Bell,  and  other  popular  heroes, 
express  discontent  of  the  commons  under  the  strict 
laws  and  their  failure  to  find  justice.  Popular  poems 
and  pamphlets  attack  the  corrupt  church  (on  this  point 
compare  also  Chaucer),  denounce  abuses  of  justice, 
express  sorrow  for  England's  shame.  Culmination  of 
this  in  Piers  Plowman,  which  deals  with  all  classes: 

Of  all  manner  of  men,  the  mean  and  the  rich, 

Some  put  them  to  the  plow,  and  played  full  seldom, 

And  some  gave  themselves  to  pride,  apparelled  them 

accordingly, 
And  some  chose  trade,  to  prosper  the  hetter. 

Besides  the  satire  on  abuses  in  church  and  social  life, 
the  homely  exhortations  to  better  things,  the  vivid 
sense  that  England  is  not  made  up  of  kings  and  great 
ones,  Piers  Plowman  is  a  document  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  the  understanding  of  the  growing  power  of  the 
Commons.     Of  the  king,  we  are  told — 

Knighthood  led  him, 
Might  of  the  Commons  made  him  to  reign. 

With  all  this  compare  the  peasant  revolt  of  1381,  with 
its  marching  song — 

"When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Who  was  then  a  gentleman? 
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References:  For  the  study  of  the  literature  of  this  period  three  an- 
thologies, in  modern  English,  will  be  found  most  helpful:  The 
Chief  Middle  English  Poets,  Romance  Vision,  and  Satire,  and  The 
Chief  British  Poets  of  the  14th  and  15th  Centuries,  all  published 
by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  For  the  student  who  wishes  to 
concentrate  his  attention  upon  a  few  works,  it  will  be  best  to  use 
Malory's  Morte  Darthur  and  The  High  History  of  the  Holy  Grail, 
both  in  Everyman's  Library,  to  represent  romance  and  the  chiv- 
alric  ideal;  selections  from  Chaucer,  especially  the  Prologue  and 
the  Knight's  Tale,  for  the  vivid  portraits;  and  selections  from 
Piers  Plowman  (a  little  volume  published  by  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press  is  the  most  convenient)  to  represent  the  growing 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  common  people  and  their  suffer- 
ings. Ker's  Medieval  English  Literature,  published  by  Holt  & 
Company  in  the  Home  University  Library,  is  the  most  readable 
brief  account.  A  good  selection  from  the  ballads  is  in  the  River- 
side Literature  Series,  another,  somewhat  more  inclusive,  in  the 
series  of  Lake  English  Classics,  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

C.  From  Chaucer  to  the  Accession  of  Elizabeth  (1558). 

I.  The  greater  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  marked  by- 
civil  war  (Roses,  ending  with  Bosworth,  1485),  which  greatly 
reduced  the  number  and  power  of  the  noble  families;  the 
commons,  in  the  meantime,  gained  in  prosperity.  The  abso- 
lutism of  the  Tudors  (beginning  with  Henry  VII,  1485) 
was  favorable  to  this  growth,  since  it  gave  peace  and  order, 
and  also  to  the  growth  of  national  spirit,  the  break  with 
Rome  under  Henry  VIII  helping  in  this. 

II.  The  literature  is  of  small  significance  with  respect  to  politics 

and  national  ideals.  Caxton,  the  printer,  began  the  work 
that  was  to  bring  literature  within  the  reach  of  all  classes ; 
books  of  travel,  chronicles,  treatises  on  manners  and  courtesy, 
on  social  conditions  (More's  Utopia),  and  education  (As- 
cham),  as  well  as  romances,  illustrate  this  diffusion.  The 
influence  of  the  Bible,  now  translated  and  gradually  perme- 
ating all  classes,  continues  the  work  of  Wiclif  in  the  four- 
teenth century. 

III.  The  outstanding  events,  in  their  influence  on  the  thought  of 
the  people,  are  the  diffusion  of  the  classics  under  the  Tudors 
(humanism),  and  the  expansion  of  the  world,  both  physical 
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and  mental,  through  discovery  and  exploration  and  through 
contact  with  the  advanced  civilizations  of  Italy  and  France 
(the  Renaissance). 

References:  The  Robin  Hood  ballads  and  More's  Utopia  reflect  condi- 
tions among  the  people.  The  Paston  Letters,  which  are  acces- 
sible in  several  editions,  are  an  invaluable  picture  of  life  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  For  national  history  of  the  period,  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  London  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Shakespeare's  his- 
torical plays,  Richard  II,  Henry  IV,  parts  i  and  ii,  Henry  V, 
Henry  VI  (in  three  parts),  and  Richard  III,  may  be  used. 


CHAPTER  II 

The  English  Renaissance 

Part  I.     The  Epic  of  the  Thirty  Years 

I.  The  Argument. 

1.  England  at  the  Accession  of  Elizabeth  (1558). 

Erorn  a  contemporary  account:  "The  Queen  poor;  the 
realm  exhausted ;  the  nobility  poor  and  decayed ;  good  cap- 
tains and  soldiers  wanting ;  the  people  out  of  order ;  justice 
not  executed;  all  things  dear;  division  among  ourselves; 
war  with  France;  the  French  king  bestriding  the  realm, 
having  one  foot  in  Calais  and  the  other  in  Scotland ;  stead- 
fast enemies,  but  no  steadfast  friends." 

2.  The  England  of  the  Armada  (1588). 

Thirty  years  progress  from  weakness  to  power.  The  in- 
terpretation of  it,  with  a  prophecy  of  England's  future 
greatness,  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene;  the  spirit  of  it  in 
Shakespeare's  historical  plays ;  the  record  of  it  in  the  deeds 
of  the  seafarers,  in  the  victory  over  the  Spanish  tyranny, 
in  the  foundation  of  the  British  imperial  domain. 

II.  The  Historical  Basis. 
1.  The  Powers  at  Play. 

a.  Free  England.  The  dispute  about  the  Queen's  right,  to 
the  throne,  necessitating  a  complete  break  with  Rome, 
helped  make  England  free.  The  decline  of  the  old 
feudal  nobility  and  the  development  of  something 
analogous  to  cabinet  government  aided  further  in  the 
identification  of  prince  and  state.  Not  only  oppor- 
tunities for  political  advancement  offered  to  men  of  out- 
standing ability,  but  also  freedom  from  religious  and 
civil  persecution  and  encouragement  to  success  in  busi- 
ness made  of  England  a  nation  approaching  Pasteur's 
ideal  of  a  democracy  as  "that  order  in  the  state  in  which 
every  man  has  the  opportunity  to  make  the  most  of 
himself." 
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b.  The  Antagonist :  The  Spanish  Tyranny.  Philip  II, 
the  head  of  a  powerful  and  wealthy  state,  with  great 
American  dominions  and  a  powerful  fleet;  a  Kaiser 
claiming  divine  authority  to  spread  Kultur  throughout 
Europe ;  seeking  to  do  this  through  crushing  democratic 
impulses  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  through 
creating  a  far-reaching  and  impregnable  "mittel- 
Europa" ;  recognizing  in  Free  England  his  chief  foe. 

The  Action. 

a.  Philip's  method  to  sow  dissension  in  England  by  Catho- 
lic plots  against  the  Queen;  to  aid  Mary  of  Scotland; 
to  carry  on  an  active  campaign  in  Ireland,  using  Spanish 
troops,  in  order  to  prevent  England  from  interfering 
in  international  affairs ;  to  stamp  out  self-government 
in  the  Netherlands  and  to  make  the  Low  Countries  the 
base  for  a  great  commerce  to  rival  that  of  England. 

b.  The  Old  and  the  New  in  England.  On  the  one  hand  the 
conservatives,  led  by  Burghley,  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
favoring  nonintervention  in  continental  politics,  seek- 
ing safety  through  establishing  a  balance  of  power  and 
thus  alternately  playing  France  and  Spain  against  each 
other;  on  the  other  hand,  the  progressives,  led  by  Lei- 
cester, Sidney,  Raleigh,  Essex,  favoring  intervention 
in  France  in  behalf  of  those  oppressed  for  religion, 
intervention  in  the  Low  Countries;  thus  regarding 
England  as  a  part  of  the  community  of  nations,  not 
isolated ;  their  foreign  policy  also  including  an  open 
break  with  Spain  and  the  establishment  of  commercial 
supremacy  over  Spain  through  colonization  of  America, 
through  a  strong  fleet,  and  through  encouragement  to 
commercial  enterprises  undertaken  by  Englishmen. 

c.  The  culmination  in  English  intervention  in  the  Low 
Countries  in  1586,  in  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  in  1588, 
and  in  the  beginnings  of  American  colonization. 

d.  The  effect  of  these  events  seen  in  the  new  national  spirit 
in  England,  in  the  unexampled  safety  and  prosperity 
of  the  people,  and  the  definite  establishment  of  England 
as  a  world  power. 


/ 
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Refkhkncks:  Creighton,  M.,  The  Age  of  Elizabeth  (the  most  convenient 
handbook,  to  be  read  entire;  but  note  especially  the  Introduction, 
and  Book  I,  chapter  iv;  Book  II,  chapter  ii;  Books  III-VI).  Green, 
J.  R.,  History  of  the  English  People,  Book  VI,  chapters  iii-vi  (see 
especially  chapter  vi  for  an  account  of  Philip:  "The  shadow  of 
this  gigantic  power  fell  like  a  deadly  blight  over  Europe  .  .  . 
the  new  spirit  of  political  liberty  saw  its  real  foe  in  Philip)." 
Froude,  J.  A.,  History  of  England:  The  Reign  of  Elizabeth  (in 
Everyman's  Library,  five  volumes;  see  especially  the  following 
chapters:  i,  xii,  xix,  xx,  xxiii,  xxv,  xxvi,  xxix,  xxx,  xxxiii,  xxxvii). 
Pollard,  A.  F.,  Political  History  of  England,  15.'fi-1608  (see  espe- 
cially chapter  x,  "The  New  Queen  and  the  New  Age";  chapter 
xv,  "The  Crisis  of  Elizabeth's  Reign";  chapter  xvi,  "The  Expan- 
sion of  England";  xx,  "Plot  and  Counterplot";  xxi,  "The  Arbitra- 
ment of  War)."  Gardiner,  S.  R.,  History  of  England,  Volume  I, 
pp.  1-43;  the  best  historical  summary  of  the  period.  For  Eliza- 
bethan Life  and  Manners,  see  Jusserand,  Literary  History  of  the 
English  People,  Volume  II,  Book  V,  chapter  i;  also  the  two 
volumes  entitled  Shakespeare' s  England,  published  by  the  Ox- 
ford University  Press,  a  treasure  house  of  all  sorts  of  curious  and 
interesting  information,  with  copious  illustrations  elsewhere 
inaccessible.  Further  references  are  in  Greenlaw's  An  Outline 
of  the  Literature  of  the  English  Renaissance. 

III.  The  Personages. 
1.  The  Prince. 

a.  A  literature  springs  up  dealing  with  the  education  of 
the  Prince,  or  sovereign.  Examples  are  Elyot's  Boke 
of  the  Govemour,  1534;  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates, 
1555  Iff.,  etc.  See  also  Machiavelli,  and  the  Book  of  the 
Courtier,  below.  Elizabethan  literature  filled  with  por- 
traits of  various  types  of  rulers. 

b.  Marlowe  (1564-1593)  wrote  four  dramas  representing 
Renaissance  thirst  for  power,  for  beauty,  and  for  intel- 
lectual domination.  Of  these,  Tamburlaine  illustrates 
the  conception  that  through  exercise  of  will  a  man  may 
rise  from  humble  position  to  the  highest  place;  the 
drama  is  an  illustration  of  the  will  to  power,  ruthless, 
contemptuous  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  weaker 
princes,  the  object  glory: 

Is  it  not  passing  brave  to  be  a  king 
And  ride  in  triumph  through  Persepolis? 
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In  Edward  II,  another  of  these  plays,  Marlowe  portrays 
a  king  who  fails  through  weakness,  and  deals  with  the 
glamor  attached  to  the  crown  as  a  symbol  of  felicity. 
These  plays,  however,  represent  types  of  Renaissance 
individualism  rather  than  particularly  English  ideals. 

c.  Machiavelli  set  forth  in  The  Prince,  1513,  a  theory  of 
the  state  that  profoundly  influenced  European  politics 
and  was  a  center  of  controversy  in  England.  The 
theories  expounded  in  this  book  mark  a  new  attitude 
toward  history;  the  author  studies  history  in  order  to 
determine  what  methods  bring  success  to  a  prince.  The 
rules  to  be  followed  depend  on  strength  of  will,  the 
theory  that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  pitiless  destruc- 
tion of  men  or  peoples  that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  new 
and  superior  civilization,  a  pretense  of  piety  and  good 
faith.  The  power  of  Philip  II  was  based  on  this  phi- 
losophy, Burghley  was  a  student  of  it,  Bacon  was  influ- 
enced by  it,  though  he  did  not  accept  all  its  implica- 
tions, Shakespeare's  Richard  III  is  a  dramatization  of 
it.  Machiavellism,  as  understood  in  England,  had  two 
aspects :  a  philosophy  of  force  and  f rightfulness,  of 
which  Macbeth  may  be  taken  as  an  example;  and  a 
philosophy  of  cunning  and  intrigue,  typified  by  Iago. 
Machiavellism,  then  as  now,  was  a  "menace  of  combined 
intrigue  and  force." 

d.  Shakespeare  portrays  the  Prince  under  many  aspects, 
and  though  he  is  interested  in  character  rather  than  in 
political  theory,  there  is  a  definite  development  in  the 
series  of  portraits.  First  we  have,  in  Richard  II,  Mar- 
lowe's tragedy  of  the  fall  of  a  great  man ;  the  crown 
is  the  symbol  of  earthly  felicity;  to  lose  it  is  tragic  in 
itself,  without  reference  to  whether  its  possessor  is  a 
worthy  man  or  a  criminal.  In  Richard  III  every  prin- 
ciple of  Machiavellism  is  employed  by  a  man  who  forces 
his  way  to  the  throne  only  to  lose  it ;  there  is  a  hint  that 
the   frightfulness   did   not   pay,   but   the   point   is   not 
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stressed.  Both  Richard  II  and  Richard  III  are  related 
to  later  tragedies :  Lear,  like  Richard  II,  is  a  tragedy 
of  fallen  greatness ;  the  character  is  more  complex,  how- 
ever, and  glory  and  prosperity  are  no  longer  standards 
of  happiness.  Macbeth  is  Richard  III  with  a  richer 
character  and  the  imagination  of  a  poet,  Having 
sinned  against  right  and  justice,  he  embarks  upon  a 
career  of  frightfulness  in  order  to  find  sleep,  but  the 
law  that  is  above  kings  and  states  at  length  rights  the 
balance.  Henry  IV  and  Henry  V  constitute  an  epic 
of  the  ideal  Prince :  to  Hal  the  crown  is  symbol  not  of 
felicity  but  of  responsibility ;  the  realm  is  not  the  per- 
sonal property  of  a  Prince  whose  life  is  divinely  ap- 
pointed and  guarded,  but  Prince  and  State  are  one. 
Hal  is  essentially  democratic  in  his  appreciation  of  the 
common  man,  in  his  contempt  for  ceremony  and  worldly 
glory,  in  his  homely  justice.  Thus  we  have  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  Prince,  fitting  the  best  English  patriotism 
as  against  the  Machiavellian  doctrines  still  regnant  on 
the  continent.  In  Julius  Cwsar  and  Coriolanus  other 
types  are  set  forth,  with  some  comment  also  on  the  mob. 
e.  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  (1590-1595),  which  exerted 
great  influence  on  contemporary  thought,  is  an  epic  of 
English  history  and  a  prophecy  of  British  imperialism. 
Gloriana,  the  Faerie  Queene,  is  Elizabeth  Tudor;  the 
union  between  Arthur  and  Gloriana  symbolizes  the  re- 
turn of  the  old  British  line  (the  Tudors  were  of  Welsh 
ancestry)  to  the  rule  of  England,  the  suggestion  coming 
from  the  old  legend  that  Arthur —     . 

.     .     .     is  a  king  y-crowned  in  Faerie. 
With  sceptre  and  pall,  and  with  his  regalty, 
Shall  he  resort,  as  lord  and  soveraigne, 
Out  of  Faerie,  and  reigne  in  Britaine. 

In  working  out  this  conception,  Spenser  sets  forth,  from 
many  angles,  the  qualities  of  the  ideal  Prince;  deals 
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with  important  aspects  of  contemporary  history,  dis- 
guised in  the  form  of  an  allegory;  and  defends  the  pro- 
gram of  Leicester,  Sidney,  Essex,  Raleigh,  and  others 
as  against  the  national  policy  of  Lord  Burghley. 

References:  Elyot's  Boke  of  the  Governour  and  a  translation  of 
Machiavelli's  Prince  are  accessible  in  Everyman's  Library.  No 
inexpensive  English  version  of  Castiglione  exists;  an  interesting 
account  of  the  book  and  of  the  subject  "The  Courtier"  is  in  Ein- 
stein's The  Italian  Renaissance  in  England.  Marlowe's  plays  are 
in  Everyman's  Library  and  in  many  other  editions.  A  good  chap- 
ter on  Shakespeare  is  in  English  Poets  and  the  National  Ideal,  by 
E.  de  Selincourt  (Oxford  University  Press).  Dowden's  Mind  and 
Art  of  Shakspere  and  Bradley's  Shakespearean  Tragedy  are  the 
best  single  volumes  of  criticism.  A  good  single  volume  edition  of 
Spenser,  with  an  excellent  introduction,  is  published  by  the  Oxford 
Press  for  seventy-five  cents.  An  excellent  edition  of  Shakespeare 
is  in  the  same  series. 

2.  The  Courtier.  With  the  passing  of  feudalism  and  the  con- 
centration of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  the  court 
became  the  center  of  national  life.  A  literature  of  courtier- 
ship  sprang  up ;  those  who  wished  to  enter  government 
service  sought  an  education  not  supplied  by  the  universi- 
ties. Through  the  courts  of  Henry  VIII  and  Elizabeth, 
Italian  and  French  influences  were  brought  to  bear  on  Eng- 
lish life  and  thought,  and  a  new  internationalism  de- 
veloped. The  great  book  on  the  subject  is  Castiglione's 
II  Cortegiano,  translated  into  English  by  Sir  Thomas  Hoby 
as  The  Boke  of  the  Courtier  (1561).  The  avowed  object 
of  Spenser  in  the  Faerie  Queene  was  "to  fashion  a  gentle- 
man or  noble  person  in  virtuous  and  gentle  discipline." 
Bacon,  in  The  Advancement  of  Learning,  points  out  the 
deficiencies  of  the  universities  in  preparing  men  for  gov- 
ernment service.  Sidney  and  Raleigh  may  he  taken  as 
examples  of  the  perfect  courtier :  well-educated,  their  hori- 
zon broadened  through  travel,  interested  in  international 
relations,  qualified  to  be  secretaries  of  state.  Thus  the 
courtier,  in  the  best  sense,  is  a  man  whose  worth  springs 
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from  his  own  training  and  ability,  not  from  birth ;  whose 
purpose  is  to  serve  the  state ;  and  whose  bearing  and  educa- 
tion make  him  a  gentleman.  The  effect  of  such  ideals  con- 
tributed to  the  evolution  of  democracy,  since  the  funda- 
mental principle  was  that  a  man  is  free  to  rise  by  his 
own  merits.  Elizabeth's  court  was  especially  favorable 
to  this  conception,  and  most  of  her  advisers  were  of  this 
type. 

References:  For  Castiglione,  see  above.  On  Spenser's  ideas  see  his 
letter  to  Raleigh,  printed  as  a  preface  to  the  first  three  books  of 
the  Faerie  Queene.  The  best  illustration  of  courtiership  is  the 
life  of  Sidney:  see  Fulke  Greville's  Memoir  of  him  for  this,  if 
possible;  otherwise,  the  modern  biography  by  Fox  Bourne.  Mar- 
tin Hume's  Great  Raleigh  and  the  recent  volumes  of  selections 
edited  by  F.  W.  C.  Hersey  and  by  G.  Hadow  are  excellent  aids  to 
the  study  of  a  man  whom  Spenser  called  "the  shepherd  of  the 
ocean"  in  allusion  to  his  ideas  about  a  British  empire  overseas. 

3.  The  Scholar.  Less  picturesque  than  the  Courtier,  the  Ren- 
aissance Scholar  nevertheless  contributed  an  important 
part.  In  the  medieval  period  learning  was  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  theology;  Renaissance  education  develops 
from  this  conception  to  a  view  essentially  modern.  The 
earliest  stage  was  that  of  Humanism,  through  which  the 
Renaissance  came  into  contact  with  the  riches  of  classical 
antiquity:  Erasmus,  More,  Colet,  are  examples.  Ascham, 
tutor  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  author  of  the  Scole- 
master,  continued  the  tradition.  But  even  under  humanist 
influences,  the  object  was  to  secure  an  education  that  should 
fit  a  man  to  serve  the  state ;  the  chief  lack  was  in  the  fields 
of  political  and  experimental  science.  Marlowe  expressed 
vigorous  criticism  of  the  universities  in  the  opening  lines  of 
Faustus,  and  Bacon  subjected  the  whole  matter  to  search- 
ing criticism  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  movement  in  relation  to  national  ideals  is 
as  follows:  first,  a  more  intimate  relationship  between 
education  and  life;  second,  a  growing  tendency  to  search 
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for  facts  from  which  deductions  useful  to  conduct,  mode 
of  living,  and  material  prosperity  were  to  be  drawn ;  third, 
a  widening  of  the  intellectual  horizon  of  the  middle  classes. 

* 

References:  There  is  a  chapter  on  the  subject  in  Einstein's  Italian 
Renaissance  in  England.  On  Humanism  see  P.  S.  Allen's  The 
Age  of  Erasmus,  a  valuable  study  of  the  world  in  which  the  great 
scholar  lived,  and  Seebohm's  The  Oxford  Reformers  (Everyman's 
Library).  Lee's  Great  Englishmen  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  has 
a  good  chapter  on  More,  as  well  as  essays  on  other  men  named 
in  this  outline.  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning  is  in  the 
World's  Classics  Series  (Oxford).  See  also  the  chapters  on  edu- 
cation and  scholarship  in  Shakespeare  s  England  (Oxford),  and  in 

t 

Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature. 

4.  The  Traveler. 

a.  Various  impulses  led  to  the  interest  in  continental  travel 
characteristic  of  the  period :  the  desire  to  serve  the  state 
through  first-hand  acquaintance  with  foreign  affairs; 
a  new  interest  in  the  literature  and  art  of  Italy  and 
France,  reflected  in  the  large  number  of  translations 
which  so  powerfully  affected  Elizabethan  literature ;  the 
curiosity  about  life;  and  the  desire  for  the  strange  and 
unfamiliar,  reflected  also  in  the  voyages  of  discovery. 
Travel  was  a  part  of  education  :  rules  for  it  were  formu- 
lated (cf.  Polonius  to  Laertes,  in  Hamlet)  ;  he  who  came 
back  full  of  affectations  and  foreign  manners  was  a 
subject  for  ridicule ;  an  Italianate  Englishman  was  re- 
garded by  moralists  as  a  "devil  incarnate." 

b.  A  second  aspect  appears  in  the  Elizabethan  voyages  of 
discovery,  journeys  on  uncharted  seas.  Following  the 
first  group  of  explorers,  men  like  the  Cabots,  for  in- 
stance, there  sprang  up  a  group  of  great  captains,  "ocean 
knights  errant,"  who  first  fought  in  behalf  of  England 
for  the  freedom  of  the  seas :  Drake  and  Hawkins  are 
illustrations.  These  men  made  war  on  the  Spanish 
cruelty  that  tortured  Indians  and  Africans  and  treated 
Englishmen  who  fell  into  its  clutches  with  the  same 
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monstrous  inhumanity;  they  also  laid  the  foundations 
for  England's  sea-supremacy ;  their  deeds  are  an  English 
epic. 
c.  A  third  aspect  is  that  of  colonization,  instituted  through 
desire  for  wealth  and  commerce,  Spanish  colonization 
without  its  fiendishness,  but  later  establishing  in  the 
new  world  another  free  England.  Raleigh  and  Gilbert 
planted  colonies  in  North  Carolina  and  in  Newfound- 
land (1583-1587);  and  Virginia  (1607)  and  Massa- 
chusetts (1620)  made  their  vision  real. 

References:  See  the  very  interesting  chapters  "Travel,"  "Voyages  and 
Explorations,"  and  "The  Navy"  in  Shakespeare's  England,  Volume 
I.  There  is  a  chapter  on  Italian  travel  in  Einstein;  see  also 
Howard,  English  Travellers  in  the  Renaissance ;  several  chapters 
in  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature,  Volume  IV;  Froude, 
English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  The  chief  authorities 
are  Hakluyt's  Navigation  (1589)  and  Purchas's  Pilgrims  (1625). 
See  also  Raleigh's  account  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  the  basis  of 
Tennyson's  "The  Revenge." 

5.  "Simon  Eyre."  The  hero  of  one  of  the  novels  of  Thomas 
Deloney  and  of  Dekker's  A  Shoemaker's  Holiday  may  he 
taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  part  played  by  the  commoner 
so  far  as  literature  deals  with  him.  For  the  lower  classes 
as  a  whole  Elizabethan  literature  has  little  good  to  say. 
Shakespeare's  attitude  in  Julius  Ccesar  and  in  Coriolanus 
is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  time;  other  illustra- 
tions are  in  Sidney's  Arcadia  and  in  other  prose  fiction 
written  for  and  by  the  courtly  classes.  But  to  get  a  true 
view  of  the  subject  one  must  not  confine  himself  to  these 
largely  conventional  and  inherited  treatments  of  the  Com- 
mons en,  bloc:  it  is  interesting  to  study  Shakespeare's  char- 
acterizations of  country  folk  and  humbler  citizens,  in 
Henry  IV,  As  You  Like  It,  Cymbeline,  The  Winter's  Tale; 
to  take  into  account  the  frequent  passages  in  praise  of  rural 
life  in  these  plays  and  in  Elizabethan  literature  generally ; 
and  to  take  into  account,  also,  the  rise  of  the  merchant 
class.     For   this  last  topic,  Deloney's   Gentle   Craft   and 
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Dekker's  play,  already  referred  to,  give  a  charming  and 
wholesome  picture.  In  Eastward  Ho,  a  drama  by  Jonson 
and  others,  this  same  prosperous  and  healthy  life  is  set 
over  against  the  new  spirit  of  social  and  political  ambition 
that  followed  the  earlier  period.  Jonson's  other  comedies, 
notably  The  Alchemist  (1610),  are  filled  with  satirical 
portraits  illustrating  the  passion  for  show  and  money- 
grabbing  incident  to  increasing  prosperity,  and  the  story 
may  be  continued  through  the  study  of  Massinger's  A  New 
Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts  (about  1622),  and  Shirley's  A  Lady 
of  Pleasure  (1635).  In  all  this  literature  there  is  little 
about  political  rights  or  national  ideals;  it  deals  with  the 
development  of  commercial  individualism  which  we  noted 
first  in  English  literature  in  the  plays  of  Marlowe. 

References:  In  addition  to  the  literature  cited  in  the  text,  the  following 
items  may  be  useful:  Stephenson's  The  Elizabethan  People  and 
Shakespeare's  London  have  several  chapters  on  country  life  and 
character,  life  in  London,  sports  and  pastimes,  etc.;  see  also 
several  chapters  in  the  second  volume  of  Shakespeare's  England. 
Discussions  of  Shakespeare's  attitude  toward  the  Commons  may 
be  found  in  the  annotated  editions  of  Julius  Civsar  and  Coriolanus, 
with  further  references.  See  also  an  essay  in  Studies  in  Philology 
for  April,  1916. 

IV.  "This  England." 

1.  The  Rise  of  National  Feeling. 

a.  The  thirty  years  of  peace  under  Elizabeth  developed  a 
new  patriotism.  This  wTas  intensified  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  Queen  in  her  management  of  religious  differences; 
by  the  removal,  through  the  extinction  of  the  old  nobil- 
ity, of  factional  quarrels;  by  the  resentment  of  papal 
interference  and  of  the  plots  against  the  Queen's  life 
and  rule ;  and  by  the  Tudor  policy  of  centralizing  power 
in  the  throne  and  of  identifying  the  sovereign  with 
the  state. 

b.  The  effect  of  the  victory  over  Spain  was  to  intensify 
this  feeling.  Pride  in  the  achievements  of  the  captains 
and  the  seamen  and  a  sense  of  the  strength  to  be  found 
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in  unity,  led  to  the  idealization  of  English  institutions 
and  to  keener  interest  in  the  past  history  of  the  nation. 
Hence  the  popularity  of  the  history  plays  of  Shakes- 
peare and  others. 
2.  Shakespeare's  Nationalism. 

a.  In  Henry  VI  the  story  of  "brave  Talbot"  unites  the 
interest  of  Robin  Hood  and  of  a  national  champion. 

b.  In  John  two  national  themes  are  found :  defiance  of 
foreign  domination,  French  or  papal;  and  the  necessity 
for  internal  harmony.  See  Act  II,  sc.  i ;  IV,  iii ;  V,  i ; 
Y,  ii;  and  the  last  lines  of  the  play: 

This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall, 

Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror. 

But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 

Now  these  her  princes  are  come  home  again. 

Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms, 

And  we  shall  shock  them.     Nought  shall  make  us  rue, 

If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true. 

See  also  the  references  to  England  as  "that  water-walled 
bulwark,"  etc.  Faulconbridge  (the  Bastard)  represents 
many  traits  that  the  English  were  coming  to  recognize 
as  national :  humor,  even  in  the  form  of  self-criticism ; 
bluff  common  sense ;  contempt  for  "commodity" ;  con- 
tempt for  diplomatic  bargaining;  confidence  in  the 
ability  to  "muddle  through"  even  against  odds ;  recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  unity  and  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  it ;  hatred  of  war,  yet  recognition  of  its  necessity. 

c.  In  Richard  II  the  selfish  and  sentimental  profession  of 
attachment  to  the  English  soil  expressed  by  Richard 
(Act  III,  sc.  ii)  is  set  over  against  the  passionate  loyalty 
in  the  words  of  the  dying  John  of  Gaunt  (II,  i).  The 
drama  is  also  important  because,  while  it  contains 
Shakespeare's  clearest  statement  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings  (III,  ii),  it  justifies  the  deposition  of  a  ruler 
(III,  iv)  ;  compare  also  the  sympathy  with  which 
Bolingbroke  is  treated,  and,  in  the  two  dramas  dealing 
with  Henry  IV,  the  recognition  that,  though  he  got  the 
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throne  wrongfully,  Henry  deserves  his  power  hecause 
he  uses  it  well.     These  matters  are  of  importance  in 
relation  to  the  Stuart  political  theory  in  the  next  cen- 
tury. 
d.  In  Henry  V  the  appeal  to  patriotism  is  the  constant 
theme.     The  passages  are  too  many  to  quote ;  note  espe- 
cially the  king's  sense  of  responsibility,  referred  to  under 
the  heading  "The  Prince"  above;  his  care  to  satisfy 
himself  that  the  claim  against  France  is  a  just  one  and 
that  his  war  is  not  for  conquest  or  personal  glory  (I, 
ii)  ;  his  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  his  soldiers  at  Har- 
fleur  (III,  i)  and  Agincourt  (III,  vi,  and  IV,  iii)  ;  the 
epilogue,  which  returns  to  the  theme  of  the  necessity 
of  unity. 
3.  Sjjensers  Story  of  Arthegal  and  Britomart.    In  the  Faerie 
Queene,  Books  IV  and  V,  Spenser  tells  of  the  love  of  Arthe- 
gal and  Britomart.     Arthegal  represents  Justice;  it  is  his 
duty  to  free  Irena  (Ireland)  from  a  monster  (Philip  of 
Spain),  the  reference  being  to  the  Spanish  plots  to  destroy 
Elizabeth  through  fomenting  rebellion  in  Ireland.     Book 
V  also  deals  with  the  defense  of  the  Low  Countries  in  their 
struggle  against  Philip,  and  of  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Mary  of   Scotland,   the   center  of  much   of    the   plotting 
against    Elizabeth.      Britomart    represents    Britain's    war 
strength.    Thus  the  story  is  a  defense  of  the  policy  of  open 
defiance  of  Spain  and  of  the  duty  of  England  to  interfere 
in  behalf  of  weak  and  oppressed  nationalities.     The  teach- 
ing is  that  the  union  of  Justice  with  military  strength  will 
free  England  from  her  enemies  and  will  give  her  a  com- 
manding international  position. 

Part  II.     The  Tragedy  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  "Divine  Right" 

In  Spenser's  time,  England's  chief  foe  was  Philip  of  Spain,  who 
appears  under  many  names  in  the  Faerie  Queene,  as  a  monster  to 
be  slain  by  St.  George,  as  a  giant  to  be  overcome  by  the  knight  of 
Justice,  as  the  object  of  England's  quest  to  make  the  world  safe 
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for  her  and  for  the  weaker  nations  just  struggling  into  liberty.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  the  foe  is  Divine  Right;  the  people's  cham- 
pion is  Parliament.  With  the  execution  of  Charles  I  the  struggle 
seemed  won,  but,  as  often  in  old  stories,  the  foe  had  only  been  driven 
into  temporary  exile,  and  it  was  not  until  an  even  hundred  years 
after  the  Armada  that  England  was  freed  from  this  internal  danger 
and  constitutional  government  was  firmly  established. 

I.  The  King  and  the  Commons. 

1.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Parliament  had  small  place, 
(a)  because  of  the  willingness  of  the  people,  in  the  face 
of  national  peril,  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Queen 
and  her  Council;  (b)  because  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Queen 
in  suiting  her  course  to  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the 
people.  Shakespeare  has  little  to  say  about  Parliaments; 
he  believed,  however,  in  order  and  degree  and  in  the  observ- 
ance of  proper  balance  in  government.  On  this  see  the 
allegory  of  the  "sea-walled  garden"  in  Richard  II,  Act  III, 
sc.  iv;  the  commonwealth  of  the  bees,  in  Henry  V,  Act  I, 
sc.  ii ;  and  Ulysses'  speech  on  "degree"  in  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida,  Act  I,  sc.  iii. 

2.  With  the  accession  of  James  I  (1603)  Parliament  became 
active  (a)  because  of  the  new  political  importance  of  the 
debate  about  religion,  and  (b)  because  of  the  king's  open 
hostility  to  any  limitation  of  his  power :  "It  is  atheism  and 
blasphemy  to  dispute  what  God  can  do  .  .  .  so  it  is 
presumption  and  high  contempt  in  a  subject  to  dispute 
what  a  king  can  do." 

3.  The  quarrel  between  James  and  Parliament  was  increased, 
(a)  by  the  foreign  policy  of  the  king,  which  checked  the 
progressive  and  imperialistic  impulses  set  free  by  Eliza- 
beth's policy,  and  substituted  amity  with  Spain,  refusal 
of  aid  to  the  Dutch,  and  vigorous  suppression  of  both 
Catholics  and  Puritans;  and  (b)  by  his  policy  of  seeking 
grants  of  money  through  bargains  made  with  Parliament, 
thus  preventing  cooperation  and  stimulating  suspicion  and 
hostility. 
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II.  Bacon  as  a  Political  Thinker. 

1.  Both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  statesman  Francis  Bacon  sought 
to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  between  James  and 
the  Parliament.  His  policy,  if  adopted,  would  have  pre- 
vented the  crisis  that  led  to  the  Commonwealth. 

2.  Political  significance  in  Bacon's  Essays. 

a.  The  essay  on  "Seditions"  is  closely  related  to  More's 
Utopia:  the  topics  treated  are  the  danger  to  the  state 
from  poverty  among  the  lower  classes ;  the  need  for  com- 
merce and  industrial  employment ;  the  danger  in  concen- 
tration of  wealth.  The  essay  also  treats  of  the  proper 
relations  between  the  Commons  and  the  nobles. 

b.  The  essay  on  "Nobility"  has  useful  remarks  on  democ- 
racy as  being  business-like,  serving  for  utility,  not  need- 
ing rank. 

c.  "Empire"  is  a  treatise  on  "The  Prince,"  particularly 
on  policy ;  it  shows  familiarity  with  Machiavelli,  though 
Bacon  is  not  in  agreement  with  the  Italian  in  all  points. 

cl.  "The  Greatness  of  Kingdoms  and  Estates"  depends  not 
on  extent  of  territory  or  population,  but  on  the  character 
of  the  people.     The  people  must  not  be  overburdened 
with  taxes;  there  must  not  be  too  great  increase  in  the 
nobility ;  men  of  all  ranks  must  be  healthfully  employed. 
Bacon  also  stresses  sea-power  and  imperialism. 
e.  "Innovations"  are  to  be  brought  about  gradually,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Time. . 
/.  Bacon  constantly  is  mindful  of  the  conditions  of  the 
Commons  and  of  the  necessity  for  understanding  them 
as  a  means  to  stable  government;  he  is  impatient  of 
theory:  "We   are  much   beholden   to    Machiavelli   and 
others,  that  write  what  men  do  and  not  what  they  ought 
to  do." 
3.  In  The  Advancement  of  Learning  Bacon  stresses  the  im- 
portance of  the  study  of  history  and  politics,  gives  a  pene- 
trating analysis  of  the  Machiavellian  philosophy,  and  in- 
sists that  government  must  take  account  of  "the  natures 
and  dispositions  of  the  people,  their  conditions  and  neces- 
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sities,  their  factions  and  combinations,  their  animosities 
and  discontents." 
4.  In  various  papers  addressed  to  James,  Bacon  advised  that 
the  king  should  show  a  desire  to  lead  the  people  wisely  and 
wait  for  his  subjects  to  follow  him;  he  constantly  criticized 
1  he  "bargaining"  policy  of  dealing  with  Parliament;  he 
set  forth  the  method  through  which  cooperation  might  be 
secured.  In  all  this  Bacon  anticipates  something  of  the 
idea  of  the  American  constitution  concerning  balance  of 
power  among  the  departments  of  government  and  recog- 
nizes the  complexity  of  social  and  political  relations. 

References:  For  the  historical  background  see  Gardiner,  The  Puritan 
Revolution  (Epochs  of  History)  or  his  larger  work,  History  of 
England  from  the  Accession  of  James,  especially  Volume  II,  pp. 
192  ff.  See  also  the  life  of  Bacon,  by  the  same  author,  in  Diction- 
ary of  National  Biography. 

III.  From  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Revolution  (1649-1688). 

1.  The  disregard  for  the  spirit  of  the  people  manifested  by 
James  and  Charles  I  bore  the  inevitable  fruit  of  rebellion 
and  the  institution  of  the  Commonwealth.  With  the  Resto- 
ration (1660)  the  old  quarrel  was  renewed  in  somewhat 
different  form,  leading  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  to  the 
invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights  (1689).  At  the  end  of  the  struggle  the  supremacy 
of  Parliament  was  forever  established. 

2.  While  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell  was  as  autocratic  as 
Stuart  rule,  and  Parliament  was  by  no  means  a  representa- 
tive democratic  body  at  any  time  during  the  long  struggle, 
no  period  in  English  history  is  more  significant  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  development  of  modern  English  political  theory. 
Much  of  this  theory  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  John 
Milton. 

IY.  Milton. 

1.  Freedom  as  a  right  of  the  individual. 

a.  His  conception  of  virtue  was  positive,  not  negative:  "I 
cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue,  unexer- 
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cised  and  unbreathed,  that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her 
adversary."     Thus  he  conceives  of  liberty  as  "strenu- 


ous" 


What  more  oft  in  nations  grown  corrupt 
Than  to  love  bondage  more  than  liberty, 
Bondage  with  ease  than  strenuous  liberty. 

(Samson  Agonistes.) 

b.  Freedom  is  impossible  if  individual  thought  and  opinion 
are  stifled  by  authority :  "Give  me  the  liberty  to  know, 
to  utter,  and  to  argue  freely  according  to  conscience, 
above  all  liberties."  "A  man  may  be  a  heretic  in  the 
truth ;  and  if  he  believe  things  only  because  his  pastor 
says  so,  or  the  Assembly  so  determines,  without  knowing 
other  reason,  though  his  belief  be  true,  yet  the  very 
truth  he  holds  becomes  his  heresy."  (Areopagitica.) 
This  tract,  written  in  defense  of  unlicensed  printing, 
is  permeated  by  the  idea  here  represented. 

c.  "Yet  freedom  does  not  mean  license,  nor  does  it  imply 
unrestrained  individualism.  For  this  see  Areopagitica, 
Paradise  Lost,  and  compare  the  following  from  the 
Second  Defense:  "To  be  free  is  the  same  thing  as  to  be 
pious,  to  be  wise,  to  be  frugal  and  abstinent,  to  be  tem- 
perate and  just,  and  lastly,  to  be  magnanimous  and 
brave." 

2.  The  State. 

a.  The  characterization  of  Satan  in  Paradise  Lost  is  a 
study  of  the  will  to  power.  Satan's  pretensions  to  right- 
ful rebellion  against  tyranny  are  specious:  he  is  both 
lion  and  fox,  according  to  the  Machiavellian  rule ;  thus 
despite  suggestions  that  "Lucifer  is  an  embodiment  of 
that  very  spirit  of  revolt  against  arbitrary  authority 
which  swept  Charles  I  from  the  throne"  (Moody),  Mil- 
ton really  portrays  the  would-be  conqueror,  a  Tambur- 
laine  or  a  Richard  III,  whose  "high  words"  bear  "sem- 
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blance  of  worth,  not  substance,"  who  "glories"  in  his 
battalion,  yet  finds  himself 

only  supreme 
In  misery:   such  joy  ambition  finds, 

and  since, 

Only  in  destroying  I  find  ease 
To  my  relentless  thoughts, 

he  seeks  to  regain  his  place  in  the  sun  by  warring  on 
the  innocent  and  weak, 

Yet  public  reason  just    .     .     .     compels  me  now 
To  do  what  else,  though  damned,  I  should  abhor. 

b.  The  Sonnets  give  testimony  to  his  conception  of  the  duty 
of  government  to  defend  the  weak  and  oppressed  in 
every  land  ("On  the  Late  Massacre  in  Piemont") ;  to 
preserve  free  conscience  even  against  its  friends  ("To 
the  Lord  General  Cromwell"),  and  to  seek  to  build  a 
righteous  peace. 

0  yet  a  nobler  task  awaits  thy  hand 

(For  what  can  war  but  endless  war  still  breed?) 
Till  truth  and  right  from  violence  be  freed 

And  public  faith  cleared  from  the  shameful  brand 
Of  public  fraud.    In  vain  doth  Valour  bleed, 

While  Avarice  and  Rapine  share  the  land. 

(To  Fairfax.) 

c.  England  is  the  "mansion-house  of  liberty" — "liberty 
which  is  the  nurse  of  all  great  wits;  this  is  that  which 
hath  rarefied  and  enlightened  our  spirits  like  the  influ- 
ence of  heaven;  this  is  that  which  hath  enfranchised, 
enlarged,  and  lifted  up  our  apprehensions  degrees  above 
themselves."     (Areopagiiica.) 

d.  His  ideal  of  government  is  "a  frugal  and  self-governing 
democracy  or  commonwealth,  safer  and  more  thriving 
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in  the  joint  providence  and  counsel  of  many  industrious 
equals  than  under  the  single  domination  of  one  imperi- 
ous lord.  .  .  .  The  whole  freedom  of  man  consists 
either  in  spiritual  or  civil  liberty  ...  in  the  civil 
rights  and  advancement  of  every  person  according  to 
his  merit ;  the  enjoyment  of  those  never  more  certain, 
and  the  access  to  these  never  more  open,  than  in  a  free 
commonwealth."     (Free  Commonwealth.') 

References:  An  excellent  essay  on  Milton's  political  idealism  will  be 
found  in  English  Poets  and  the  National  Ideal,  by  E.  de  Selincourt 
(Oxford  Press) ;  see  also  the  biographies  by  Pattison,  Raleigh, 
Trent,  and  others.  The  best  edition  of  the  poetical  works  is  that 
by  Moody  (Houghton  Mifflin);  a  convenient  selection  from  the 
chief  prose  works  is  in  the  Riverside  Literature  Series. 

Epilogue 

Both  the  epic  of  England's  greatness  under  Elizabeth  and  the 
tragedy  of  the  Stuarts  illustrate  the  same  characteristic  of  the 
Eenaissance  in  England,  though  from  different  angles.  This  char- 
acteristic is  the  emergence  of  the  individual.  Medieval  submission 
to  authority,  preventing  initiative  in  men,  seeking  a  common  lan- 
guage and  idealizing  a  universal  state,  gives  way  to  the  faith  that — 

Nature,  that  formed  us  of  four  elements     .     .     . 

Doth  teach  us  all  to  have  aspiring  minds. 

Our  souls     .     .     .     will  us  to  wear  ourselves,  and  never  rest. 

Marlowe's  words  give  the  key  to  the  discoveries  of  the  age,  to  the 
eager  curiosity  about  life,  to  the  questioning  of  the  old  beliefs,  to 
the  consciousness  of  power,  and  to  the  impulses  whence  grew  the 
modern  state. 

Under  this  conception  the  epic  becomes  reality;  the  English 
Nation  is  the  hero  of  the  new  Iliad. 

*  *  * 

But  development  of  the  individual  may  be  selfish,  unregardful 
of  the  rights  of  others.  King  and  state  alike  must  derive  their 
power  from  the  people  whom  they  serve;  their  security  is  found 
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only  in  proportion  to  the  completeness  of  their  identification  with 
a  living  and  infinitely  complex  organism. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Stuarts  is  foreshadowed  in  Shakespeare's 
story  of  Richard  II. 

Finally,  the  free  development  of  the  individual,  and  of  the  state, 
means  not  merely  the  expansion  of  the  horizon,  the  addition  of 
new  realms  of  knowledge  or  territory,  but  "to  have  the  mind  present 
and  operative  in  every  quarter,  to  reject  the  blandishments  of 
pleasure  and  the  pomp  and  power."  To  attain  it  will  require  exer- 
tions "compared  with  which  the  labour  of  war  is  mere  pastime; 
which  will  require  every  energy  and  employ  every  faculty.  .  .  . 
which  demand  a  man  supported  from  above,  and  almost  instructed 
by  immediate  inspiration."  Such  freedom  is  to  be  found  only 
through  discipline, — "there  is  not  that  thing  in  the  world  of  more 
grave  and  urgent  importance  throughout  the  whole  life  of  man, 
than  is  discipline" ;  it  involves  Justice  and  greatness  of  mind ;  it  is 
''of  such  a  kind  as  arms  can  neither  procure  nor  take  away";  it 
is  unassailable — 

Thou  canst  not  touch  the  freedom  of  my  mind! 

In  these  words  of  Milton  is  the  highest  reach  of  the  English 
Renaissance,  the  torch  to  be  passed  on. 


CHAPTER  III 

The  Rise  of  Modern  Democracy:  1642-1815 

I.  The  End  of  the  Stuart  Tyranny  and  the  Beginnings  of 
Party  Government. 

1.  The  basic  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  is  established 
by  the  Great  Rebellion  and  by  the  Revolution  of  1688 ; 
the  permanent  establishment  of  Parliamentary  control  is 
the  result. 

Erom  now  on  public  opinion  plays  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant part  in  the  national  life  and  an  important  political 
literature  arises  in  its  service.  The  party  issues  of  the 
time  are  represented  in  the  political  satires  of  Dryden, 
notably  (a)  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  an  arraignment  of 
the  Protestant  conspiracy  of  Monmouth,  and  (b)  The 
Hind  and  the  Panther,  a  defense  of  Catholicism  and  a 
satire  on  the  dissenting  sects.  The  beginnings  of  journalism 
fall  in  this  period. 

See  Gardiner,  Puritan  Revolution  (Epochs  of  History) ;  Cambridge 
History  of  English  Literature,  Vol.  VII,  chapter  xv,  and  Vol.  VIII, 
chapter  i.  A  memorable  picture  of  the  political  and  social  life 
of  the  Restoration  is  contained  in  the  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys. 

2.  Party  strife  continues  in  a  narrower  field  during  the  reign 
of  William  and  Mary  (1689-1702).  The  typical  journalist 
and  pamphleteer  of  the  period  is  Daniel  Defoe.  His  poem, 
The  True-bom  Englishman,  is  a  defense  of  William  against 
his  detractors,  and  his  famous  pamphlet,  The  Shortest  Way 
with  Dissenters,  a  piece  of  bitter  irony  on  persecution. 
The  Review  of  Affairs  in  France  is  an  important  landmark 
in  the  history  of  editorial  influence  on  public  opinion. 

See  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature,  Vol.  IX,  chapter  i. 

3.  Interest  in  party  politics  runs  high  in  the  reign  of  Anne 
(1702-1714).    Keen  interest  in  foreign  events  and  vigorous 
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discussion  of  public  policy  animate  the  newly  developed 
club  life  of  tlie  time.  The  coffee-houses  are  centers  for  the 
crystallization  of  public  opinion,  and  from  them  a  new 
periodical  literature  devoted  partly  to  politics,  partly  to 
social  satire,  takes  its  rise.  See  The  Tatler,  numbers  1, 
'155;  The  Spectator,  numbers  1,  3,  9,  87,  118,  403,  etc. 

Men  of  letters,  enlisted  in  the  service  of  Whigs  and 
Tories,  play  an  important  part  in  politics.  See  lives  of 
Addison,  Swift,  Steele,  Defoe,  in  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography. 

See  also  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature,  Vol.  IX,  chapters  ii, 
iv;  on  the  history  consult  E.  E.  Morris,  The  Age  of  Anne  (Epochs 
of  History). 

II.  Social  and  Political  Stability  Under  Walpole. 

1.  The  "Whig  policies  are  definitely  triumphant  on  the  acces- 
sion of  the  House  of  Hanover  (1714).  Democracy  is 
limited  in  England  by  cabinet  government  and  by  political 
corruption,  but  peace  and  material  prosperity  keep  the 
nation  contented  during  the  long  ministry  of  Walpole 
(1714-1742)  in  the  thought  that  a  practical  solution  of 
British  politics  has  been  reached.  Controversial  litera- 
ture diminishes  in  importance. 

See  E.  E.  Morris,  The  Early  Hanoverians  (Epochs  of  History). 

2.  Political  stagnation  is  attended  by  a  spirit  of  acquiescence 
in  the  existing  order.  The  absence  of  spiritual  forces  is 
reflected  in  the  mechanistic  view  of  the  universe  and  in  the 
philosophic  doctrine,  "Whatever  is,  is  right."  See  Pope, 
Essay  on  Man,  Epistle  I  (A  perfect  universe — man  a  cog 
in  the  machine) ;  Epistle  III  (A  perfect  society — the 
balance  of  jarring  interests;  self-love  and  social  are  the 
same) . 

III.  The  Beginnings  of  Change. 

1.  An  undercurrent  of  discontent  is  beginning  to  disturb  the 
facile  optimism  of  the  age.  It  is  felt  in  serious  writers, 
like  Young  {Night  Thoughts),  who  face  the  realities  of 
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life  and  death.  Gray's  "Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard" 
(1751)  gives  the  mood  of  melancholy,  with  reflection  on 
the  limitations  and  vanity  of  life.  Johnson's  Rasselas 
shows  the  fruitlessness  of  the  search  for  happiness  in  this 
world,  and  Voltaire's  Candide  depicts  the  cruelty  of  cir- 
cumstance and  challenges  optimism  by  bitterly  satirizing 
the  idea  that  this  is  the  "best  possible  of  worlds." 

Meanwhile  materialism  is  opposed  by  the  new  spiritual 
force  of  the  religious  revival.  See  John  Wesley's  Journal, 
and  the  hymns  of  Watts,  Wesley,  Cowper,  and  Newton. 
The  Growth  of  Social  Passion.  The  claim  of  feeling 
against  the  prevailing  intellectuality  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury has  long  since  begun  to  be  asserted  by  writers  of  the 
sentimental  school.  This  literature  shows  an  increasing 
sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  oppressed  and  looks 
toward  social  reform.  Early  illustrations  of  the  humani- 
tarian point  of  view  are  to  be  found  in  Steele's  papers  in 
The  Tatler,  e.  g.,  numbers  95,  114,  134,  25 ;  and  in  Thom- 
son's The  Seasons,  "Autumn,"  311-469  ;  "Winter,"  275-423. 
The  poetry  of  William  Cowper  is  wholly  dominated  by  this 
mood:  see  The  Task,  II,  1-284;  290-351;  IV,  333-658;  V, 
177-end.  Cowper  is  strongly  touched  by  the  religious  re- 
vival, and  he  protests  against  corruption  in  society,  tyranny 
in  government,  and  all  forms  of  cruelty  and  wrong.  Crabbe, 
in  The  Village,  gives  a  darker  picture  of  the  wretched  lot 
of  poverty. 

Sympathy  with  all  forms  of  humble  life,  a  passionate 
hatred  of  oppression,  and  a  strong  sense  of  the  equality  of 
man  make  Robert  Burns  the  mightiest  prophet  of  the  new 
era.  The  French  Revolution  is  implicit  in  his  personality 
and  his  poems.  See  "The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  "A 
Winter's  Night,"  "The  Jolly  Beggars,"  "Holy  Willie's 
Prayer,"  "Address  to  the  Unco  Guid,"  "The  Twa  Dogs," 
"A  Man's  a  Man,"  "On  Seeing  a  Wounded  Hare,"  "To  a 
Mouse,"  etc. 

The  practical  fruits  of  these  emotions  are  beginning  to 
be  felt  in  such  movements  as  the  agitation  for  prison  re- 
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form  and  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  See  lives 
of  John  Howard,  Thomas  Clarkson,  and  William  Wilber- 
force  in  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

3.  The  Conquest  of  India  and  the  victorious  struggle  with 
France,  resulting  in  the  possession  of  Canada,  cause  Eng- 
land to  enter  upon  her  wider  destiny  as  a  world  power  and 
bring  her  face  to  face  with  the  problems  of  empire.  Politi- 
cal strife  is  renewed  when  the  reactionary  government  of 
George  III  provokes  the  rise  of  the  liberal  movement  in 
England  and  the  American  struggle  for  independence. 
The  true  conception  of  British  colonial  policy  receives  its 
profoundest  expression  in  the  political  speeches  of  Burke, 
Conciliation  with  the  American  Colonies,  American  Tax- 
ation, Defense  of  Warren  Hastings.  See  John  Morley's 
Burke;  F.  W.  Longman,  Frederick  the  Great  and  the  Seven 
Years  War  (Epochs  of  History). 

4.  The  Theory  of  Political  Justice.  The  discussions  of  the 
nature  of  sovereignty  growing  out  of  the  English  revolution 
have  led  to  radical  development  of  the  theory  that  political 
power  resides  in  the  people.  Society  is  analyzed  and  men 
are  taught  to  look  toward  the  improvement  of  government 
along  rational  lines,  especially  toward  the  removal  of  the 
artificial  barriers  which  prevent  the  realization  of  the 
ideal  of  equality  and  justice.  Involving  as  it  does  the 
right  and  duty  of  revolution  and  tending  to  disregard 
tradition  and  to  substitute  pure  reason  for  experience,  the 
new  theory  of  political  justice  is  as  much  at  variance  with 
the  constitutionalism  of  Burke  as  it  is  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings. 

The  full  implications  of  this  line  of  thought  are  repre- 
sented by  Rousseau  in  France  ( The  Social  Contract)  and 
by  Godwin  (Political  Justice)  in  England.  The  typical 
revolutionary  in  theory  and  practice  is  Thomas  Paine 
(The  Plights  of  Man).  For  summaries  of  the  work  of 
various  theorists  of  revolution,  French  and  English,  see 
Shailer  Matthews,  The  French  Revolution;  Dowden,  The 
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French  Revolution  and  English  Literature;  and  Brails- 
ford,  Shelley,  Godwin  and  Their  Circle  (Home  University 
Library). 

Political  freedom  for  women  is  advocated  by  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft,  The  Rights  of  Women  (Camelot  Series). 

IV.  The  French  Revolution  and  Its  Effect  in  England. 

1.  The  Upheaval.  The  translation  of  revolutionary  theory 
into  action  takes  place  in  France  under  the  oppression  of 
the  old  regime  (1789).  The  political,  social,  and  intel- 
lectual forces  which  have  been  gathering  head  during  the 
eighteenth  century  are  illustrated  in  the  changing  phases 
of  the  great  movement.  There  are  many  analogies  between 
the  recent  Russian  revolution  and  the  French,  and  the  two 
should  be  studied  in  close  conjunction.  Note,  for  example, 
the  preceding  period  of  illumination,  the  ideal  character 
of  the  movement  at  its  inception,  the  temporary  predomi- 
nance of  the  forces  of  law  and  order,  the  tendency  toward 
degeneration  and  excess,  Jacobinism,  the  failure  of  the 
revolution  and  the  establishment  of  a  military  tyranny. 

See  W.  C.  Morris,  The  French  Revolution  and  the  First  Empire  (Epochs 
of  Modern  History),  Shatter  Matthews,  The  French  Revolution, 
and  Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution. 

2.  The  great  experiment  in  France  is  closely  watched  from 
the  first  in  England,  with  alarm  by  the  conservatives  and 
with  eager  enthusiasm  by  English  republicans,  who  see  in 
it  the  beginnings  of  the  reign  of  justice  among  men.  Revo- 
lutionary societies  are  formed  and  nationalism  is,  for  the 
moment,  swallowed  up  in  a  religion  of  humanity  analogous 
to  the  socialistic  creed  of  our  own  day. 

Among  those  who  most  fully  experience  the  joy  and 
hope  of  the  moment  are  the  young  poets,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  and  Southey.  In  The  Prelude,  Books  IX-XI, 
205,  Wordsworth  gives  a  detailed  account  of  his  experi- 
ences in  France  at  the  dawn  of  the  revolution,  of  his  view 
of  oppression  there,  of  his  association  with  a  revolutionary 
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idealist,  and  of  his  eager  sympathy  with  the  new  move- 
ment. For  comment,  see  Legouis,  The  Youth  of  Words- 
worth, and  Harper,  Life  of  Wordsworth.  Similar  material 
is  handled  in  The  Excursion,  Book  III,  706  ff.  For  a  gen- 
eral account  of  English  Jacobinism,  see  Dowden,  The 
French  Revolution  and  English  Literature. 

The  English  Government's  declaration  of  war  on  France 
in  1793  is  a  stumbling  block  to  English  adherents  of  the 
revolution,  and  brings  them  face  to  face  with  the  choice 
between  the  national  and  the  international  ideals.  See 
Prelude,  X,  263  ff.,  Wordsworth's  Sonnets,  and  Coleridge, 
"Ode  to  the  Departing  Year." 
3.  The  Reaction.  As  the  French  Revolution  begins  to  lose 
its  ideal  character  the  reactionary  forces  in  England  be- 
come more  powerful.  Severely  repressive  measures  are 
adopted  by  the  Government.     See  Dowden,  as  above. 

Revolutionary  propaganda  is  met  by  The  Anti-Jacobin. 
a  satirical  periodical  edited  by  William  Gifford.  The 
philosophical  leader  of  the  reaction  is  Edmund  Burke,  who 
encounters  the  theory  of  revolution  with  the  conception 
of  society  as  an  organism,-  sloAvly  evolving  through  tradi- 
tion, and  defends  the  British  mode  of  progress  against  the 
French.  See  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,  Let- 
ters on  a  Regicide  Peace,  and  Morley's  Burke;  also  Cam- 
bridge History  of  English  Literature,  Vol.  XI,  chapters 
i,  ii. 

Gradually  the  English  idealists  lose  faith  in  France  as 
the  liberator  of  mankind,  though  not  without  a  spiritual 
struggle.  The  inward  history  of  his  generation  is  summed 
up  in  Wordsworth's  The  Prelude,  XI,  205-XII,  which  de- 
scribes the  poet's  faith. disturbed  by  the  war  with  France 
and  by  the  excesses  of  the  revolutionists  and  finally  over- 
thrown when  the  French  turn  a  Avar  of  defense  into  one  of 
conquest.  In  the  spiritual  crisis  which  follows,  Words- 
worth turns  to  abstract  reason,  and,  that  failing,  seeks 
comfort  and  restoration  in  communion  with  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  universe  manifested  in  man  and  nature. 
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The  feeling  that  political  freedom  must  be  based  on 
national  morality,  and  that  the  surest  foundations  of  Eng- 
lish liberties  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
great  tradition  of  the  past,  finds  expression  in  Coleridge's 
"Ode  to  France"  ("The  sensual  and  the  dark  rebel  in 
vain"),  and  in  Wordsworth's  sonnets,  "O  Friend,  I  know 
not" ;  "Milton,  thou  should'st  be  living  at  this  hour" ; 
"Great  men  have  been  among  us" ;  "It  is  not  to  be  thought 
of  that  the  flood." 

The  spiritual  forces  of  England  are  aroused  at  the  call 
of  patriotism  to  defend  British  liberty  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  weaker  European  nations  against  the  military 
tyranny  of  Napoleon.  See  Wordsworth's  "Fair  Star  of 
Evening" ;  "Once  did  she  hold" ;  "Inland  within  a  narrow 
vale" ;  "There  is  a  bondage" ;  "Vanguard  of  liberty" ; 
"Another  year" ;  "Two  voices  are  there."  In  these  poems 
Wordsworth  gives  expression  to  the  great  ideals  and  emo- 
tions not  only  of  his  day  but  of  our  own.  On  his  prophetic 
insight  into  the  European  situation,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  folly  of  the  inconclusive  peace  of  Amiens  (1802), 
and  on  his  principle  of  the  autonomy  of  all  nationalities, 
see  Dicey,  The  Statesmanship  of  Wordsworth.  Consult 
the  same  work  for  an  account  of  the  supposed  toryism  of 
his  later  days.  A  less  sympathetic  view  of  Wordsworth's 
conservatism  is  contained  in  Harper's  Life  of  Wordsworth. 

V.  The  Progress  of  Freedom. 

The  vision  of  the  democratic  ideal  attained  through  the 
French  Revolution,  though  obscured  by  reaction,  is  not  lost. 
It  survives  as  a  passion  for  freedom  in  Byron.  See  his 
"Prometheus,"  Childe  Harold,  Cantos  III  and  IV,  "Sonnet 
on  Chillon,"  "The  Prisoner  of  Chillon,"  "Mazeppa"  (The 
spirit  of  freedom;  the  rebellious  and  unconquerable  soul  of 
man) ;  The  Vision  of  Judgment  (To  the  pious  memory  of 
George  III!);  "The  Isles  of  Greece,"  from  Don  Juan,  III, 
86  ("I  dreamed  that  Greece  might  still  be  free").  It  survives 
also  as  a  dream  of  ideal  justice  in  Shelley,  who  transmutes 
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the  radical  doctrines  of  Political  Justice  into  passion  and 
poetry.  See  Queen  Mab  (Godwinian  philosophy  in  verse) ; 
"Ode  to  the  West  Wind/'  "To  a  Skylark"  (Transcendental 
freedom) ;  Prometheus  Unbound  (An  allegory  of  tyranny 
overthrown  and  humanity  regenerated  by  love) ;  Hellas  (A 
prophecy  of  the  golden  age). 

Meanwhile  the  democratic  principle  has  been  realized  in 
the  American  constitution,  and  the  republic  is  soon  to  be 
restored  by  successive  shocks  of  revolution  in  France.  In 
England  a  concrete  study  of  existing  facts  through  the  newly 
developed  science  of  sociology  is  made  the  basis  of  reform. 
See  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature,  Vol.  XI,  chap- 
ter iii,  and  Herford's  The  Age  of  Wordsworth,  chapter  i. 
The  political  ideas  of  Burke  are  reinforced  by  the  infiltration 
into  England  of  German  romantic  philosophy,  transmitted 
through  Coleridge  (see  his  work  On  the  Constitution  of 
Church  and  State),  and  a  reconciliation  takes  place  between 
the  opposing  ideas  of  progress  and  order.  In  practical  poli- 
tics "freedom  broadens  slowly  down,"  the  forces  of  democracy 
achieving  a  signal  triumph  over  those  of  reaction  in  the  Re- 
form Bill  of  1832.     See  succeeding  chapter. 

For  a  brief  historical  survey  of  the  period  covered  in  this  chapter  see 
Gardiner,  Student's  History  of  England. 


CHAPTER  IV 

England  Democratizing  Under  Victoria:  1832-1877 

I.  The  year  1832  saw  English  civilization  threatened  by  a  phi- 
losophy of  life  like  that  which  menaces  it  today.  The  menace 
then  was  an  internal  one.  Commercial  and  industrial  ex- 
pansion had  materialized  the  rich  and  the  strong,  and  bred 
in  them  a  selfish  disregard  for  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  the 
weak.  This  attitude  of  mind  was  dubbed  laissez  faire  (Devil 
take  the  hindmost!).  It  was  reflected  in  the  doctrine  of 
Malthus,  that  only  the  economic  fit  should  survive,  and  in  the 
belief  of  the  Utilitarians  that  the  individual,  knowing  best 
what  his  happiness  consists  in  and  how  to  attain  it,  should 
be  left  to  work  it  out  alone.  Religion  failed  to  administer  a 
corrective.  The  English  Church — the  church  of  the  upper 
classes — -had  become  demoralized;  its  dogma  was  questioned, 
and  its  priests  in  great  numbers  had  degenerated  into  syco- 
phantic hangers-on  of  the  wealthy.  The  issue  remained 
drawn  between  humanity  and  brutality — then  as  now.  A.D. 
1832  marks  a  crisis.  The  Reform  Bill  of  that  year,  though 
it  extended  the  franchise  to  the  middle  classes  only,  dealt  the 
body  blow  to  English  Junkerism.  It  was  the  English  Marne 
of  that  generation. 

II.  Civilization  Marches  Forward. 
1.  "Freedom  broadens  slowly  down." 

a.  Slavery  was  abolished  throughout  the  British  Colonies — 
1833. 

b.  The  stamp  duties  upon  print  paper — purposely  imposed 
to  keep  newspapers  from  the  people — were  repealed — 
1836. 

c.  The  lower  classes,  especially  Labor,  resumed  their  fight 
for  the  suffrage  in  1836.  The  most  highly  organized 
and  most  violent  effort  was  known  as  The  Chartist 
Movement.    It  began  in  1838,  and  met  defeat  ten  years 
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later.  But  a  more  orderly  effort  gradually  won  the 
championship  of  the  Whig  Party  in  Parliament  and 
eventually  secured  the  suffrage  for  Labor,  in  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1867,  and  the  secret  ballot  in  1872. 
d.  The  laws  forbidding  Dissenters  the  use  of  their  mar- 
riage rituals  and  burial  rites  were  repealed — the  former 
in  1836;  the  latter  in  1858.  1868  saw  the  repeal  of 
the  levy  of  compulsory  taxes  to  support  the  established 
church. 

2.  The  tariff  walls  built  up  by  the  Junker  landlords  had  fre- 
quently reduced  the  poor  to  famine.  The  most  obnoxious, 
the  Corn  Laws,  were  attacked  by  the  organized  opposition 
of  the  newly  formed  Anti-Corn  Law  League  in  1838.  A 
bitter  struggle  ended  in  the  repeal  of  these  laws,  1846. 
Tariff  after  tariff  fell,  until  Free  Trade  became  the  national 
policy;  and  one  stone  the  more  swung  to  its  place  in  the 
great  temple  of  British  freedom.  The  principles  of  Utili- 
tarianism underlay  the  movement;  so  the  result  presents 
the  paradox  of  a  materialistic  philosophy  working  out  an 
anti-materialistic  reform. 

3.  One  of  the  bucklers  of  humanity  today  is  that  trait  of 
English  character  which  sees  in  self-restraint  the  perfect 
bloom  of  force — the  strength  of  the  strong  who  prop  the 
weak.  This  strength  asserted  itself  over  the  laissez  faire 
spirit,  and  bore  fruit  in  beneficent  social  legislation. 

a.  Public  education  was   supported   by  the   Government. 

First  grant  of  funds — 1833. 
h.  The  Poor  Laws  were  reformed,  the  workhouse  being 

substituted  for  demoralizing  outdoor  relief. 

c.  Child  Labor  Laws  were  reformed — 1833  and  1843. 

d.  Criminal  laws  and  prison  conditions  were  reformed. 

e.  Sanitary  conditions  in  large  centers  were  improved. 
/.  Efforts  were  made  to  bring  the  arts  to  the  people. 

4.  Whereas  Germany  substituted  to  a  large  extent  the  religion 
of  the  state  for  the  faith  that  was  shaken  everywhere  by 
the  rationalistic  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
"New"  Biblical  criticism,  and  the  results  of  scientific  re- 
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search,  Britain  remained  more  loyal  to  her  spiritual  past. 
The  conflict  of  doubt  with  faith  tended  to  temper  old  creeds 
to  new  conditions  and  to  release  religion  from  dogma. 
III.  A  new  menace  soon  arose  to  greet  the  new  freedom.    During 
the  French  Revolution  Europeans  thought  in  terms  of  world 
freedom;  but  the  struggle  to  shake  off  the  Napoleonic  yoke 
awoke  the  spirit  of  nationality  in  Germans,  Italians,  Hun- 
garians,   Greeks,    and   foreign-governed   Slavs.     Among  the 
English  this  spirit  was  strengthened  by  pride  in  their  country, 
free  and  united,  arbitress  of  Europe,  mistress  of  the  seas  and 
of  possessions  beyond  them.     This  new-born  spirit  of  nation- 
ality was  to  become  in  turn  the  mother  of  Imperialism — the 
menace  that  is  now  challenging  the  freedom  of  the  world. 

Studies  : 

1.  The  Victorian  Crusade  against  Materialism.  The  most  complete 
view  of  this  subject  would  result,  of  course,  from  a  fusion  of  all 
the  references  in  this  section  into  one  study.  The  following  are 
less  ambitious  topics: 

(a)  Laissez  Faire  under  Carlyle's  Hammer  (Sartor  Resartus,  1833- 
34;  Chartism,  1840;  Heroes,  Hero  Worship  and  the  Heroic  in 
History,  1841;  Past  and  Present,  1843.  Compare,  also,  his 
Occasional  Discourse  on  the  Nigger  Question,  1853.) 

(b)  Middle  Class  Radicalism  and  Its  Statesman  Satirist.  (Dis- 
raeli's Vivian  Grey,  1826;  Captain  Popanilla,  1828;  The  Young 
Duke,  1831.  Compare,  also,  his  Revolutionary  Epic,  1834; 
Coningsby,  1844;  Sybil,  1845.) 

(c)  Mammon  and  Charles  Dickens  (Dickens'  Works,  especially  the 
Christmas  Stories,  1843  and  1844;  and  the  anti-Utilitarian  Hard 
Times,  1854.) 

(d)  Materialism  and  Muscular  Christianity  (Kingsley's  The  Saint's 
Tragedy,  1846;  Yeast,  1848.  Compare,  also,  his  Alton  Locke, 
1848.) 

(e)  Victorian  Materialism  and  the  Victorian  Laureate.  (Tenny- 
son's "Locksley  Hall,"  1842;  "Maud,"  1855;  "The  Northern 
Farmer,  Old  Style,"  1864.  Compare,  also,  "Locksley  Hall: 
Sixty  Years  After,"  1886,  and  others.) 

(f)  Carlyle's  Lieutenant  in  his  Attack  upon  Laissez  Faire.  (Rus- 
kin's  Unto  this  Last,  1860;  Munera  Pulveris,  1862-63;  The 
Crown  of  Wild  Olive,  1866;  Time  and  Tide,  1867;  Fors  Clavi- 
gera,  1871-84.) 
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(g)  Two  Utilitarian  Novels  (Miss  Mulock's  John  Halifax,  Gentle- 
man, 1853;  Samuel  Smiles'  Self  Help,  1859.)  Read,  also,  J.  S. 
Mills'  "Utilitarianism,"  1863,  and  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Bacon. 

2.  The  Forward  March  of  Freedom. 

(a)  An  Anti-Abolitionist  in  Victorian  Literature.  (Carlyle's  Occa- 
sional Discourse  on  the  Nigger  Question,  1853.  Compare,  also, 
the  references  under  la.) 

(b)  Two  Political  Conservatives  in  Victorian  Literature  (Carlyle, 
"Shooting  Niagara:  And  After?"  1867,  and  references  under 
la  above;  and  Disraeli,  The  Revolutionary  Epic;  Coningsby; 
Sybil.) 

(c)  The  Suffrage  Poets  (Thomas  Cooper's  poems,  especially  The 
Purgatory  of  Suicides,  1845;  Capel  Lofft's  Ernest,  1839; 
Charles  Mackay's  Voices  from  the  Crowd;  Gerald  Massey's 
Voices  of  Freedom,  1851;  Robert  Brough's  Songs  of  the  Govern- 
ing Classes,  1855;  Ernest  Charles  Jones's  Songs  of  Democracy, 
1856-57.) 

(d)  The  Dissenters  and  the  Established  Church  as  Reflected  in 
Victorian  Literature.  (Disraeli's  Tancred,  1847;  Capel  Lofft's 
Ernest;  Thomas  Cooper's  Purgatory.) 

(e)  Chartism  in  Victorian  Literature  (Carlyle's  Chartism.  Com- 
pare, also,  references  under  la  above;  Disraeli's  Coningsby, 
Sybil,  Tancred;  Kingsley's  Alton  Locke.  Compare,  also,  the 
references  under  Id  above;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Mary  Barton,  1848; 
Lofft's  Ernest;  Cooper's  Purgatory.) 

3.  The  Corn  Law  Poets  (Ebenezer  Elliott's  poems,  especially  Corn 
Law  Rhymes,  1831-46,  and  Carlyle's  review  of  it,  published  among 
his  essays;  Lofft's  Ernest;  Mackay's  Voices  from  the  Crowd.) 

4.  The  Disinherited  Come  Into  Their  Own. 

(a)  Victorian  Writers  and  the  Education  of  the  People  (Dickens' 
Nicholas  Nickleby,  1838-39;  Disraeli's  Contarini  Fleming,  1832; 
Carlyle,  references  under  la). 

(b)  The  Poor  Laws  in  Literature  (Dickens's  Oliver  Twist,  1838; 
Thomas  Hood's  The  Pauper's  Christmas  Carol,  and  The  Work- 
house Clock,  1843). 

(c)  Child  Labor  in  Victorian  Prose  and  Verse  (William  Thorn's 
Rhymes  and  Recollections  of  a  Handloom  Weaver,  1844;  Mrs. 
Norton's  A  Voice  from  the  Factories,  1836,  and  The  Child  of 
the  Islands,  1845.  Compare,  also,  the  child  of  forced  growth  in 
Dickens's  Oliver  Twist,  1838;  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  1840; 
Bleak  House,  1852;  Little  Dorrit,  1856;  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities, 
1859). 

(d)  Literature's  Part  in  Prison  Reform  (Dickens's  Little  Dorrit 
and  Charles  Reade's  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,  1865.  Com- 
pare, also,  Reade's  Hard  Cash,  1865). 
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(e)  The  People's  Health  in  the  Literature  of  Victoria's  Reign 
(Thomas  Hood's  The  Song  of  the  Shirt,  and  other  poems; 
Kingsley's  Cheap  Clothes  and  Nasty,  Alton  Locke,  Two  Years 
Ago,  1857). 

5.  Doubt  and  Orthodoxy  in  Victorian  Literature. 

(a)  Victorian  Poets  of  Doubt  (Clough,  especially  "Qua  Cur- 
sum  Ventus,"  1849;  "The  New  Sinai,"  1845;  "Amours  de  Voy- 
age," 1848-49;  "Dipsychus,"  1849;  "Say  Not  the  Struggle  Nought 
Availeth,"  1849;  "Easter  Day,  Naples,  1849";  "Easter  Day," 
1849;  "Qui  Laborat,  Orat,"  1862;  Matthew  Arnold,  especially 
"A  Summer  Night,"  1852;  "The  Scholar-Gipsy,"  1853;  "Thyr- 
sis,"  1866;  "Dover  Beach,"  1867;  "Obermann  Once  More,"  1867. 
Compare,  also,  the  following  of  Arnold's  prose  works:  St.  Paul 
and  Protestantism,  1870;  Literature  and  Dogma,  1873;  God 
and  the  Bible,  1875;  Last  Essays  on  Church  and  Religion, 
1877;  Fitzgerald's  "Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,"  1859). 

(b)  Reaffirmations  of  Authority  (Disraeli's  Tancred;  Newman's 
Tract  I  and  Tract  XC  in  Tracts  for  the  Times,  1833-41,  and  his 
Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua,  1864.  Compare,  also,  Kingsley's  The 
Saint's  Tragedy;  Yeast;  Hypatia,  1851-53;  Lady  Fullerton's 
Ellen  Middleton,  1844;  Elizabeth  Sewell's  Amy  Herbert;  Char- 
lotte M.  Yonge's  The  Heir  of  Redcliffe,  1856.  In  connection  with 
the  above,  read  R.  W.  Church's  The  Oxford  Movement  or  some 
other  authoritative  treatment  of  the  Oxford  Movement). 

(c)  Beyond  the  Creeds  (Carlyle,  references  under  la;  Tennyson, 
especially  "The  Vision  of  Sin,"  1842;  "The  Two  Voices,"  1842; 
"In  Memoriam,"  1850;  "The  Ancient  Sage,"  1885;  "Vastness," 
1889;  "The  Higher  Pantheism,"  1892;  "By  an  Evolutionist," 
1892;  "Akbar's  Dream,"  1892;  "Doubt  and  Prayer,"  1892;  "The 
Silent  Voices,"  1892;  "Crossing  the  Bar,"  1892;  Browning, 
especially  "Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day,"  1850;  "Cleon," 
1855;  "An  Epistle  to  Karshish,"  1855;  "Saul,"  1855;  "Bishop 
Blougram's  Apology,"  1855;  "Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,"  1864;  "A  Death 
in  the  Desert,"  1864;  The  Pope  in  The  Ring  and  the  Book, 
1868). 

6.  Reawakening  of  Nationalism. 

(a)  England's  Sympathy  with  Continental  Peoples  Struggling  for 
National  Freedom  and  Unity  (George  Meredith's  Vittoria, 
1867;  Sidney  Dobell's  The  Roman,  1850;  "The  Magyar's  New- 
Year-Eve,"  1858;  "The  Youth  of  England  to  Garibaldi's  Legion," 
1860;  England  in  Time  of  War,  1856;  Dobell  and  Alexander 
Smith,  Sonnets  on  the  War,  1855;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Browning,  "Casa 
Guidi  Windows";  Swinburne's  "A  Song  in  Time  of  Order," 
1852;    "A  Song  in  Time  of  Revolution"— both   in  Poems  and 
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Ballads,  1866;  "A  Song  of  Italy"  (1867) ;  "Ode  on  the  Proclama- 
tion of  the  French  Republic" — both  in  Songs  of  Two  Nations, 
1S75;  "Tiresias,"  "Messidor,"  "The  Hymn  of  Man,"  "The  Halt 
Before  Rome,"  "Perinde  ac  Cadaver" — all  five  in  Songs  Before 
Sunrise,  1871;  "Sonnets  on  the  Launch  of  the  Livadia,"  in 
Studies  in  Song;  "The  White  Czar"  and  "To  Louis  Kossuth" — 
both  in  Poems  and  Ballads,  Second  Series,  1878;  "Russia — an 
Ode,"  1890). 
(b)  The  Reawakening  of  English  Nationalism  (Gerald  Massey's 
War  Waits,  1850;  Sidney  Dobell's  England  in  Time  of  War; 
Dobell  and  Alexander  Smith's  Sonnets  on  the  War;  Ernest 
Charles  Jones's  The  Waves  and  the  War;  Henry  and  Franklin 
Lushington's  La  Nation  Boutiquiere  and  Points  of  War;  Tenny- 
son's poems,  especially  "You  Ask  We  Why  Though  111  at  Ease," 
1833;  "Love  Thou  Thy  Land,"  1833;  "Of  Old  Sat  Freedom  on 
the  Heights,"  1833;  Conclusion  to  "The  Princess,"  1850;  "Eng- 
land to  America  in  1782,"  1874;  celebrations  of  English  heroism 
and  heroes,  such  as  "The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,"  1854; 
and  "Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,"  1852;  Swin- 
burne's poems,  especially  "The  Commonweal,"  1887;  "The 
Armada"— both  in  Poems  and  Ballads,  Third  Series,  1889; 
"The  Centenary  of  the  Battle  of  the  Nile"  (1898),  in  A  Channel 
Passage  and  Other  Poems). 


CHAPTER  V 

The  Rise  of  Imperialism:    1877-1914* 

I.  The  Imperialistic  Spirit  in  England  Prior  to  1877. 

Disraeli's  coronation  of  Victoria  Empress  of  India  in  1877, 
marked  the  national  awakening  of  a  conscious  Will  to  Empire. 
Before  Disraeli  came  to  power,  deliberate  intent  to  build  up 
an  empire  was  not  the  motive  behind  either  the  founding  or 
the  extending  of  colonies.  The  American  Colonies  afforded 
a  religious  asylum;  British  India  began  as  a  commercial 
enterprise  conducted  by  a  private  company;  Australia,  until 
1821,  served  exclusively  as  a  Siberia  for  English  criminals; 
other  acquisitions  supplied  the  necessary  halfway  stations 
between  these  main  centers.  The  ever-widening  extension  of 
English  rule  over  territories  adjacent  to  these  main  centers — 
to  use  Lord  Cromer's  analogy  of  the  growth  of  Rome  to  that 
of  Britain  and  Russia — was  forced  "by  the  imperious  and 
irresistible  necessity  of  acquiring  defensible  frontiers."  There 
is  abundant  evidence  of  the  indifference,  aversion,  and  hos- 
tility of  successive  governments  to  the  extension  of  imperial 
sway.  For  the  payment  of  his  Queen's  dowry  Charles  I  sur- 
rendered Canada,  taken  from  the  French  by  Gervase  Kirke 
in  1628.  Successive  Parliaments  and  Boards  of  Directors 
strove  vainly  to  check  the  extension  of  temporal  sway  forced 
upon  the  East  India  Company's  Governors  by  the  necessity 
of  protecting  what  the  company  already  held.  The  English  re- 
mained indifferent  alike  to  D'Argenson's  project  for  a  French 
Egypt  (1738),  to  Napoleon's  threats,  and  to  Czar  Nicholas's 
invitations.  They  finally  occupied  Egypt  with  sincere  hopes 
and  promises  of  speedy  withdrawal.  England  turned  an  in- 
different ear  to  Earl  Grey's  plans  for  a  federation  of  South 


*This  chapter  is  made  up  from  materials  taken  from  the  author's  forthcoming  study 
of  imterialism  as  it  appears  in  English  literature.  The  present  sketch  has  all  the 
limitations  inherent  in  sketches,  and  the  references  in  the  "Studies"  are  not  intended 
to  he  inclusive.  As  is  indicated  in  paragraph  5  of  Section  II,  the  author  plans  to  make 
eventually  a  comparative  study  of  the  growth  of  imperialism  in  England  and  Germany, 
the  two  most  embittered  antagonists  in  the  present  world  conflict. — J.  M.  Booker. 
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Africa  in  18f>S,  when  the  Boers  were  favorably  disposed:  and 
in  18S1  Gladstone  withdrew  from  Disraeli's  imperially  con- 
reived  annexation  of  the  Boer  Republics  in  1877.  The 
Australian  seizure  of  New  Guinea  to  block  Germany  in  1883 
was  repudiated  by  the  home  government,  with  the  result  that 
Germany,  finding  the  door  still  open,  stepped  in.  Further- 
more, public  opinion  ridiculed  all  extensions  of  rule  for  the 
purpose  of  self-protection  and  attributed  them  to  lust  for 
dominion.  Nationalistic  feeling — always  responsive  to  for- 
eign menace — had  been  deeply  stirred  by  various  events  during 
the  three  decades  preceding  Disraeli's  advent  to  power,  notably 
by  the  Crimean  War,  by  the  struggles  of  Continental  nations 
for  national  freedom  and  unity,  and  by  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
But  the  imperialistic  urge  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Convictions 
were  freelv  voiced  that  colonies  were  good  onlv  for  military  or 
commercial  purposes ;  that  they  were  more  often  burdens  than 
assets ;  that  separation  from  the  mother  country  was  inevit- 
able; that  self-government  was  but  a  prelude  to  it;  that  sepa- 
ration was  best  for  both.  These  views  were  shared  by  a 
number  of  responsible  statesmen  and  to  a  greater  extent  by 
the  people.  As  late  as  IS 72  the  London  Times  advised  the 
Canadians  "to  take  up  their  freedom,  as  the  days  of  their 
apprenticeship  were  over" — a  sentiment  more  representative 
of  the  feeling  of  the  time  than  were  the  rebukes  administered 
it  by  Tennyson  and  Froude.  Separation,  as  Marriott  puts  it, 
"was  the  hope  of  many  and  the  expectation  of  all."  In  the 
colonies  separatist  sentiment  waxed  strong.  The  ideal  of 
union  with  the  United  States  was  widely  held  in  Canada,  and, 
though  to  a  much  smaller  degree,  in  Australia.  Froude  re- 
cords strong  separatist  feeling  as  late  as  1886  (Oceana),  and 
Dilke  as  late  as  1890  (Problems  of  Greater  Britain). 

II.  The  "New  Imperialism." 

1.  The  Moulder  of  the  New  Spirit — Disraeli. 

In  among  these  discords  of  early  Victorian  political  beliefs 
sounded  the  "note  of  imperial  self-assertion."  It  was 
struck  by  Disraeli,  Prime  Minister  from  1871  to  1880,  and 
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a  Jew.  Disraeli  framed  the  program  of  the  Conservative 
party  that  he  led  to  power.  That  program  was  "The  Con- 
stitution, the  Empire,  and  Social  Reform."  The  response 
of  the  country  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  though  Disraeli 
met  defeat  in  1880,  the  electorate  returned  the  Conservative 
party  to  power  in  1886  and  kept  it  there  for  twenty  years. 
Before  Disraeli  fell,  he  succeeded  in  imbuing  the  national 
consciousness  with  his  ideal — "to  maintain  the  Empire  of 
England."  "No  minister,"  he  had  said  in  1872,  "will  do 
his  duty  who  neglects  any  opportunity  of  reconstructing 
as  much  as  possible  our  colonial  empire."  Two  strokes  in 
rapid  succession  displayed  his  audacity  and  his  vision. 
Without  parliamentary  authorization,  he  bought,  through 
Baron  Rothschild,  the  Khedive's  Suez  Canal  shares,  in 
1875,  making  England  the  majority  stockholder.  In  1876 
he  steered  through  Parliament  the  Royal  Titles  Bill;  and 
on  the  first  of  January,  1877,  Victoria  was  proclaimed 
Empress  of  India.  These  sentences  reveal  Disraeli's  pur- 
pose :  "You  can  only  act  on  the  opinion  of  Eastern  nations 
through  their  imagination."  "And  it  (the  coronation) 
Avill  be  an  answer  to  those  mere  economists  and  diplomatists 
who  announce  that  India  is  to  us  only  a  burden  or  a 
danger." 
2.  Growth  of  Popular  Interest  in  the  Empire. 

It  was  in  the  eighties  that  a  change  in  popular  indifference 
to  an  imperial  future  began  to  manifest  itself.  Seeley's 
Expansion  of  England,  (1883)  was  at  once  an  effect  and  a 
cause.  It  showed  the  English  unconsciousness  of  the  im- 
perial goal  despite  the  fact  that  the  colonies  had  been  the 
greatest  factor  in  modern  English  history,  determining 
all  wars  from  the  eighteenth  century  on ;  and  it  proclaimed 
that  the  future  belonged  to  the  large  states.  The  new  in- 
terest was  stimulated  by  a  realization  of  the  "shrinkage" 
in  the  world,  due  to  time-  and  space-annihilating  inven- 
tions; by  the  colonizing  enterprise  of  rivals,  resulting  in 
the  rapid  "delimitation"  of  Africa  and  Polynesia;  and  by 
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the  rising  pride  in  empire  of  the  groups  of  autonomous 
colonies  in  America,  Australia,  and  Africa.  The  colonies 
of  Canada  had  hegun  to  federate  shortly  after  the  passage 
of  the  British-North  America  Act  in  1867,  the  Magna 
Carta  of  colonial  freedom,  leaving  Canada  in  control 
of  her  government,  her  defense,  and  her  commerce,  and 
in  partial  control  of  her  foreign  relations  : 

"Daughter  am  I  in  my  mother's  house, 
But  mistress  in  my  .own." 

Contrary  to  the  prophecies  of  many,  the  growth  in  freedom, 
strength,  and  nationalistic  spirit  stimulated  by  federation 
choked  out  the  separatist  desires,  and  enhanced  affection 
for  the  empire.  The  colonies  of  Australia  federated  in 
1900,  and  those  of  South  Africa  "united"  in  a  strongly 
centralized  government  in  1909.  The  Union  of  South 
Africa  included  the  conquered  Boer  republics,  which  had 
been  granted  autonomy  in  1906  and  1907  by  one  of  those 
acts  of  wise  magnanimity  that  go  so  far  towards  justifying 
British  dominion.  The  loyalty  of  the  new  nations  has 
been  proven  in  the  Soudan,  South  Africa,  and  Europe. 
Colonial  Conferences,  of  which  there  have  been  five,  point 
forward  to  the  closer  imperial  union  that  must  follow  the 
world  war.  The  unifying  of  Greater  Britain  during  the 
three  decades  before  the  present  conflict  may  surpass  in 
far-reaching  significance  even  the  rise  of  Japan  and  Ger- 
many; and  the  recent  welding  of  this  unity  is,  perhaps, 
the  stoutest  boomerang  that  Germany  has  thrown. 
3.  The  Empire's  New  Center  of  Gravity. 

Were  Seeley  writing  today,  he  could  still  say  that  the 
colonies  had  determined  all  wars  from  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury on.  Since  he  wrote,  in  1883,  both  wars  in  Africa — 
that  against  the  Mahdi,  1896-1898,  and  that  against  the 
Boers,  1899-1902 — resulted  in  large  additions  of  territory. 
Furthermore,  England  stood  ready  to  go  to  war  with  Russia 
over  Afghanistan    (in  '1884)    and  with   France   over   the 
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Soudan  (in  1898), — both,  purely  colonial  issues.  The 
colonies,  also,  have  been  the  factor  that  has  shaped  foreign 
policies — the  Japanese  Alliance,  1902 ;  the  Entente  with 
France,  1904;  the  understanding  with  Kussia  concerning 
Afghanistan  and  Persia,  1907.  And  was  England's  de- 
cision in  1914  influenced  by  this  factor?  It  may  have 
been ;  but,  of  course, — subconsciously  (with  apologies  to 
Seeley). 

4.  The  Empire  Builders. 

As  early  as  1791  Charles  James  Fox  pointed  out  that  "the 
only  method  of  retaining  distant  colonies  with  advantage 
was  to  enable  them  to  govern  themselves" ;  and  his  con- 
temporary, Burke,  in  his  attack  on  Hastings,  demanded 
that  England's  mission  should  be  to  develop  India,  not  to 
exploit  her.  With  the  authority  of  prophets,  these  men 
had  given  the  commandments  according  to  which  the 
British  Empire  has  governed  White  colonies  and  Black 
dependencies.  jNTothing  of  kernel  importance  has  been 
added  to  this  Alpha  and  Omega.  And  yet  for  all  the  fame 
that  poets  confer,  oblivion  would  be  the  lot  of  these  ideas 
and  of  epoch-making  ideas  like  them.  The  pamphlets 
of  Selden,  Adam  Smith,  Bentham,  and  Lewis;  the  reports 
of  Durham,  Grey,  and  Selborne;  the  imperial  foreign 
policies  of  Disraeli  and  Salisbury;  the  colonial  adminis- 
trations of  Elgin,  Bentinck,  and  Dalhousie;  the  imperial 
tariffs  of  Chamberlain — such  great  conceptions  are  not  the 
stuff  that  poetry  is  made  of.  It  is  the  doers — the  Wolfes 
and  Clives — that  late  Victorian  imperial  poetry  embalms — 
Gordon,  Eoberts,  Kitchener,  and  types  of  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  the  frontiers  of  empire. 

5.  The  Philosophy  of  Imperialism. 

Whatever  result  the  war  may  have,  however  permanently 
it  may  alter  international  and  inter-class  relationships,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  clash  of  imperialistic 
ambitions.  Beneath  these  ambitions  lay  a  philosophy  of 
life.    The  following  analysis  of  the  ideas  behind  England's 
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Imperialistic  ambitions  as  reflected  in  her  popular  litera- 
ture is  not  a  final  one.  The  full  import  of  this  philosophy 
cannot  be  displayed  except  in  comparison  with  the  imperial- 
istic philosophy  of  Germany.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that 
many  notes  of  the  Pan-German  chorus  are  readily  distin- 
guishable in  the  songs  of  the  English  imperialistic  poets. 
But  the  blare  of  the  latter  should  not  confound  one's  appre- 
ciation of  Britain's  record  in  the  actual  business  of  Empire. 
What  other  imperial  nation  has  served  the  interests  of  sub- 
ject peoples  with  such  single-hearted  and  effective  fidelity? 
Or  so  completely  liberated  the  political  and  economic  ener- 
gies of  autonomous  colonies  ? 

a.  Control  of  the  sea  is  essential  to  Britain's  existence. 

Thy  story,  thy  glory, 

The  very  soul  of  thee, 
It  rose  not,  it  grows  not, 

It  comes  not  save  by  sea. 

(Swinburne's  "A  Word  for  the  Navy.") 

b.  The  British  Empire — this  "greatest  secular  agency  for 
good,"  as  Pollard  reverently  calls  it  (Factors  in  Modern 
History,  p.  24) — is  driven  by  the  Destiny  of  Imperial 
Races  to  take  up  "The  White  Man's  Burden" — the 
spread  of  civilization  and  justice  among  subject  peoples. 

Imperial  means  beneficent, 
And  strength  to  service  vowed. 

(Meredith's  "The  Voyage  of  the  'Ophir.'") 

c.  Colonies,  urged  by  Thomas  Carlyle  as  the  relief  for  con- 
gestion caused  by  overpopulation  and  industrialism,  are 
now  spaces  where  "The  One  Race  ever  might  starkly 
spread"  (Henley's  "Last  Post"). 

d.  "The  center  of  intelligence,"  to  use  Seeley's  term,  shifts 
Avith  the  shift  of  the  center  of  power  (Expansion,  p.  89), 
or  "the  moral  and  intellectual  horizon  widens,"  as  Dilke 
more  considerately  puts  it.     (Problems,  p.  581.) 
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e.  The  law  of  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest  holds  with  nations 
as  with  Nature.    And  the  sword  is  the  test  of  survival 

Sifting  the  nations, 
The  slag  from  the  metal, 
The  waste  and  the  weak 
From  the  fit  and  the  strong. 

(Henley's  "Song  of  the  Sword.") 

/.  This  is  the  day  of  large  states,  proclaimed   by  Seeley 

{Expansion,  p.  305).     There  is  no  standing  still;  the 

empire  which  does  not  advance,  recedes.    And  to  recede 

is  to  become 

a  sinking  land, 
Some  third-rate  isle  half  lost  among  her  seas. 

(Tennyson's  Epilogue  to  Idylls  of  the  King.) 

g.  The  race  called  to  rule  must  fulfil  its  destiny — stake  its 
all  upon  the  throw  and  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die. 

England  with  bare  and  bloody  feet 
Climbs  the  steep  road  of  wide  empire 

Though  childless,  and  with  thorn-crowned  head, 
Up  the  steep  road  must  England  go. 

(Wilde's  "Ave  Imperatrix.") 

h.  War  is  not  irreligious ;  it  is  an  apotheosis.     By  war  a 
people 

Sheds  its  old  peddling  aims, 
Approves  its  virtue,  puts  behind  itself 
The  comfortable  dream,  and  goes 
Armoured  and  militant, 

New-pithed,  new-souled,  new-visioned,  up  the  steeps 
To  those  great  altitudes,  whereat  the  weak 
Live  not.     But  only  the  strong 

Have  leave  to  live,  to  strive,  and  suffer,  and  achieve. 
(Henley's  Epilogue  to  Haivthorn  and  Lavender.) 

[Note. — One  corollary,  unsung  but  implied  by  the  poet,  has  been  stated 
by  the  historian — i.  e.,  the  state  is  not  subject  to  the  same  laws 
as  the  individual;  especially  it  cannot  imitate  the  self-effacement 
prescribed  to  the  individual.     (Cramb's  Origins,  pp.  22,  154.)] 
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III.  Anti-Imperialism. 

The  Imperialists  do  not  monopolize  English  literature. 
Though  less  in  volume,  the  Anti-Imperialists  have  come  to 
voice  and  supplied  a  corrective  for  the  excesses  of  Imperial- 
ism. As  it  appears  in  literature,  their  creed  consists  of  four 
main  ideas : 

a.  The  imperial  outlook  narrows  rather  than  enlarges  the 
intellectual  horizon. 

b.  Crushing  smaller  states  is  wanton  and  cowardly,  and  the 
"patriotism"  that  will  die  for  that  aim  is  one  of  the  most 
blind  and  brutal  phenomena  of  mob  philosophy. 

c.  War  is  madness,  the  inspiration  of  vainglorious  kings  and 
captains. 

d.  Universal  peace  is  mankind's  hope. 

Studies  : 

[Note  1. —  (a)  Of  the  studies  mapped  out  below,  some  would  require 
more  time  than  others.  No.  6,  for  instance,  would  require  the  most 
time.  The  material  in  every  case,  however,  could  be  disintegrated 
and  recombined  so  that  briefer  and  still  briefer  studies  would 
result.  The  material  of  "The  Philosophy  of  English  Imperialism," 
for  example,  could  be  distributed  over  a  number  of  subjects — 
"Poet  Imperialists  of  the  Sea,"  "English  Bards  and  Imperial  Hori- 
zons," "Poetry,  Biology,  and  Imperialism,"  "Destiny  and  the  Call 
of  Race,"  "In  Praise  of  War,"  etc.  The  first  study  could  be  broken 
up  into  units  as  small  as  "Disraeli's  Ideal  of  Government  as  Re- 
vealed in  Coningsby"  In  the  same  manner  the  studies  could  be  ex- 
tended. Studies  3  and  4,  for  instance,  could  be  combined.  (o)  A 
unifying  viewpoint  and  a  unified  result  could  be  attained  in  every 
study  by  asking  and  answering  some  such  question  as,  "How  do 
these  poems  and  stories  stimulate  love  for  the  British  Empire,  or 
pride  in  it,  or  desire  to  see  it  extended;  and  how  do  they  explain 
these  things?"  How,  in  short,  do  they  excite  the  imperialistic 
passions  or  justify  *them? 

Note  2. — For  the  history  of  the  period  covered  by  this  chapter  the 
Cambridge  Modem  History  (Vols.  XI  and  XII)  and  The  Political 
History  of  England  (1837-1901)  are  standard  reference  books. 
J.  A.  R.  Marriott's  England  Since  Waterloo  (1815-1913)  is  a  re- 
markably detailed  treatment  of  the  period  for  one  volume,  and  is 
most  readable.  C.  D.  Hazen's  Europe  Since  1815  (published  1909) 
offers  an  inviting  survey  of  Continental  as  well  as  English  history. 
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Available  for  all  is  J.  R.  Green's  Short  History  of  the  English 
People,  which  L.  C.  Lane  and  R.  P.  Farley  have  carried  up  to  1914 
for  Everyman's  Library.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.20.] 

Disraeli's  Credo:  The  Strong  Should  Rule.  (Disraeli's  Coningsby, 
1844;  Sybil,  1845;  The  Revolutionary  Epic,  1834.  Compare,  also, 
Vivian  Grey,  1826;  Captain  Popanilla,  1828;  The  Young  Duke,  1831; 
Contarini  Fleming,  1832;  Tancred,  1847.  The  standard  life  of  Dis- 
raeli is  by  W.  F.  Monypenny;  W.  Sichel's  life  is  highly  recom- 
mended. Disraeli's  speeches  are  edited  by  T.  E.  Kebbel.) 
Tightening  Colonial  Ties.  (Tennyson's  "Hands  all  Round,"  1852; 
"To  the  Queen" — Epilogue  to  Idylls  of  the  King,  1873 ;  "Opening  of 
the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition  by  the  Queen,"  1886;  "On  the 
Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria,"  1887;  James  Anthony  Froude's  "England 
and  Her  Colonies,"  "The  Colonies  Again,"  "The  Merchant  and  His 
Wife" — all  three  in  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects,  1871 ;  Rudyard 
Kipling's  "The  Native  Born"  (1894),  "The  Flowers"  (1895),  "The 
Song  of  the  Sons,"  "The  Song  of  the  Cities,"  "England's  Answer," 
"Our  Lady  of  the  Snows"  (1897),  "The  Young  Queen"  (1900), 
"South  Africa"  (1903),  "The  Settler"  (1903),  "Service  Songs" 
(South  African  War)— all  in  Collected  Verse,  1910;  William  Wat- 
son's "England  and  Her  Colonies,"  in  Poems,  1905  (1890);  W.  E. 
Henley's  "I.  M.  Reginae  Dilectissimae  Victoriae,"  in  Hawthorn  and 
Lavender,  1901;  George  Meredith's  "The  Voyage  of  the  Ophir'  " 
(1901),  in  Poetical  Works,  1912.) 

Servants  of  the  English  Raj  and  their  Laureate.  (Note:  All  of 
Rudyard  Kipling's  poems  and  stories  of  Englishmen  in  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  and  in  the  Anglo-Indian  Army  stimulate  pride  in  the 
race  that  sends  a  steady  stream  of  devoted  men  able  to  endure 
exile  at  the  least,  death  at  the  worst,  and  to  achieve  the  wonder 
of  British  rule  in  India.  But  some  stories  and  poems  stimulate 
this  pride  more  than  others.  They  do  it,  apparently,  by  emphasizing 
the  traits  of  a  ruling  race,  extraordinary  devotion,  or  exceptionally 
difficult  conditions  of  service  and  responsibility.     Instances  follow. 

(a)  Civil  Service:  "His  Chance  in  Life,"  "Tod's  Amendment,"  "In 
the  Pride  of  His  Youth,"  "A  Bank  Fraud"— all  in  Plain  Tales 
from  the  Hills,  1887;  "Wee  Willie  Winkie,"  "The  Strange  Ride  of 
Morrowbie  Jukes,"  "The  Man  Who  Would  Be  King"— -all  in  The 
Phantom  Rickshaw,  1889;  "The  Head  of  the  District,"  "At  the  End 
of  the  Passage" — both  in  Life's  Handicap,  1889 ;  "The  Tomb  of 
His  Ancestors,"  in  The  Day's  Work,  1898;  "One  Viceroy  Resigns," 
"Giffen's  Debt" — both  in  Barrack  Room  Ballads  and  Other  Verses. 

(b)  The  Anglo-Indian  Army:  "The  Taking  of  Lungtungpen,"  "The 
Madness  of  Private  Ortheris,"  "Thrown  Away" — all  in  Plain 
Tales  from  the  Hills;  "Only  a  Subaltern,"  "A  Wayside  Comedy" — 
both    in    Under    the    Deodars;    "The    Man    Who    Was,"    in    Life's 
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Handicap;  "The  Big  Drunk  Draf,"  "With  the  Main  Guard,"  "In 
the  Matter  of  a  Private"— all  in  Soldiers  Three,  1889;  "The 
Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft,"  in  The  Phantom  Rickshaw ;  "Tommy," 
"Screw-Guns,"  "Snarleyow,"  "The  "Widow  at  Windsor,"  "The  Young 
British  Soldier,"  "The  Widow's  Party,"  "Gentlemen-Rankers"— all 
in  Collected  Verse.  1910.  Compare,  also,  "Follow  Me  'Ome," 
"Pharaoh  and  the  Sergeant"  (1897),  "Kitchener's  School"  (1898), 
"Service  Songs"  of  the  South  African  War — all  in  Collected  Verse, 
1910.) 

4.  In  Praise  of  the  United  Service.  (A  combination  of  3b  with  the 
following:  Tennyson's  "The  Revenge,"  1S78;  "The  Defense  of  Luck- 
now,"  1879;  "The  Charge  of  the  Heavy  Brigade,"  1S82.  (Compare, 
also,  "The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,"  1854)  ;  the  Epitaph  on 
General  Gordon,  18S5.  (Compare,  also,  the  "Ode  on  the  Death  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,"  1852);  "Prologue  to  General  Hamley." 
1885;  Swinburne's  "A  Word  for  the  Nation,"  in  A  Midsummer 
Holiday  and  Other  Poems,  1884;  "The  Armada,"  in  Poems  and  Bal- 
lads, Third  Series,  1889;  "The  Question"  (1S87);  "A  Word  for  the 
Navy,"  "Trafalgar  Day"  (1895),  "The  Centenary  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Nile"  (1S98),  "On  the  Death  of  Colonel  Benson"  (1901)— all 
in  A  Channel  Passage  and  Other  Poems;  Meredith's  "Gordon  of 
Khartoum"  (1S88),  "Trafalgar  Day"  (1S96)— both  in  Poetical 
Works,  1912;  Rudyard  Kipling's  "The  Sea  Wife,"  (1893),  "The 
Liner  She's  a  Lady"  (1S94),  "Soldier  an'  Sailor  Too,"  "The  Song 
of  the  Dead";  "The  Destroyers"  (1898),  "The  Cruisers"  (1899)  — 
all  in  Collected  Verse,  1910;  Alfred  Noyes's  "Tales  of  the  Mermaid 
Tavern."  "Drake"— both  in  Collected  Poems,  1913;  Henry  New- 
bolt's  "Drake's  Drum,"  "Admirals  All,"  "Hawke,"  "The  Sailing  of 
the  Long  Ships,"  and  others — in  Collected  Poems.) 

5.  Warnings  and  Challenges  of  the  Imperial  Muse.  (Tennyson's 
"Opening  of  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition  by  the  Queen," 
1886;  "Riflemen  Form."  1859;  "The  Fleet,"  1885;  Swinburne's 
"The  White  Czar,"  1877,  in  Poems  and  Ballads,  Second  Series,  1878; 
"A  Word  for  the  Nation,"  in  A  Midsummer  Holiday  and  Other 
Poems,  1SS4;  "The  Union,"  in  Astrophel  and  Other  Poems,  1894; 
"A  Word  for  the  Navy."  "Trafalgar  Day"  (1895).  "The  Common- 
weal: A  Song  for  Unionists,"  "The  Question"  (1887),  "Apostasy," 
"The  Transvaal"  (1899),  "Reverse"  (1899).  "On  the  Death  of 
Colonel  Benson"  (1901),  "Astra?  Victrix"— all  in  A  Channel  Pas- 
sage and  Other  Poems;  Meredith's  "To  Colonel  Charles."  1S87; 
"England  Before  the  Storm,"  1891;  "II  y  a  cent  ans."  1908;  "The 
Call,"  1908— all  in  Poetical  Works,  1912;  W.  E.  Henley's  "Pro- 
logue," in  Hawthorn  and  Lavender,  1901;  Rudyard  Kipling's  "A 
Song  of  the  English"  (1S93).  "Hymn  Before  Action"  (1896),  "Re- 
cessional"   (1S97),  "The  Truce  of  the  Bear"    (1898),  "The  White 
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Man's  Burden"  (1899),  "The  Dykes"  (1902),  "The  Islanders" 
(1902) — all  in  Collected  Verse,  1910;  Charles  Montague  Doughty's 
The  Cliffs,  190S  (reprinted  in  1914);  The  Clouds,  1912.  Compare, 
also,  J.  A.  Cramb's  Germany  and  England,  a  prose  prophecy  of  the 
war  with  Germany — one  that  parallels  Doughty's  prophecies  in 
verse  of  the  same  event.) 

The  Philosophy  of  Imperialism  as  Reflected  in  English  Writers. 
(a.  The  Poets:  Tennyson's  Maud,  Part  III,  1855;  "To  the  Queen"— 
Epilogue  to  Idylls  of  the  King,  1873;  Swinburne's  "A  Word  for  the 
Nation,"  in  A  Midsummer  Holiday  and  Other  Poems;  "Apostasy," 
"A  Word  for  the  Navy."  "Trafalgar  Day"  (1895),  "Cromwell's 
Statue"  (1895),  "Astree  Victrix" — all  in  A  Channel  Passage  and 
Other  Poems;  "England — an  Ode,"  in  Astrophel  and  Other  Poems. 
Oscar  Wilde's  "Ave  Imperatrix,"  in  Poems,  1881;  William  Watson's 
"Our  Eastern  Treasure"  and  "Nightmare"  (1885) — all  in  Poems, 
1905  (Compare  with  his  anti-imperialistic  poems,  listed  in  Study 
No.  7)  ;  W.  E.  Henley's  The  Song  of  the  Sword,  1890;  "What  have 
I  done  for  you,  England,  my  England?"  in  Rhymes  and  Rhythms, 
1889-1892;  "Prologue,"  "Last  Post,"  "I.  M.-Reginae  Dilectissimse 
Victoria?,"  "Epilogue" — all  three  in  Hawthorn  and  Lavender,  1901; 
Rudyard  Kipling's  "The  English  Flag"  (1891),  "The  Sea  Wife" 
(1893),  "A  Song  of  the  English"  (1893),  "The  Song  of  the  Dead," 
"The  Coastwise  Lights,"  "Hymn  Before  Action"  (1896),  "Reces- 
sional" (1897),  "Kitchener's  School"  (1898),  "The  Explorer"  (1898), 
"The  White  Man's  Burden"  (1899),  "The  Burial"  (1902),  "The 
Dykes"  (1902),  "The  Islanders"  (1902),  "The  Return"— all  in  Col- 
lected Verse,  1910;  Henry  Newbolt's  "Vae  Victis,"  "The  Non  Com- 
batant," "Vitae  Lampada,"  "Peace,"  "From  Generation  to  Genera- 
tion"-— all  in  Collected  Poems.  (Compare,  also,  the  references  in 
Study  No.  2.)  b.  Historians:  At  the  least  should  be  read  J.  A. 
Seeley's  "Expansion  of  England,"  1883,  and  J.  A.  Cramb's  "Origins 
and  Destiny  of  Imperial  Britain,"  1899.  The  former  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  beginning  of  English  Imperial  thinking;  the  latter,  together 
with  Henley's  Song  of  the  Sword,  marks  the  extreme  limit  of  flight 
so  far  achieved  by  the  imperial  imagination.) 

English  Anti-imperialistic  Literature.  (Meredith's  "The  Warning" 
(1896),  in  Poetical  Works,  1912;  William  Watson's  "The  Soudan- 
ese," "Gordon,"  "Gordon"  (concluded)— all  in  Ver  Tenebrosum, 
1885;  "The  Unknown  God,"  "Peace  and  War,"  "The  World  in 
Armour,"  "On  Being  Styled  a  'Pro-Boer,'  "  "The  True  Imperialism," 
"Ode  on  the  Day  of  the  Coronation  of  King  Edward  VII"— all  in 
Poems,  1905;  Thomas  Hardy's  "The  Embarkation,"  "The  Depart- 
ure," "The  Going  of  the  Battery,"  "A  Christmas  Ghost-Story,"  "The 
Dead  Drummer,"  "The  Souls  of  the  Slain,"  "Song  of  the  Soldiers' 
Wives,"  "The  Sick  God" — all  in  Poems  of  the  Past  and  the  Present, 
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1901.  (Compare,  also,  Hardy's  conception  of  Napoleon  and  the  great 
captains  of  his  time  as  mere  puppets  in  the  clutch  of  Fate,  in  The 
Dynasts,  1904-1908);  G.  K.  Chesterton's  "A  Defense  of  Patriotism," 
in  The  Defendant;  "On  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  and  Making  the  World 
Small,"  in  Heretics,  1908;  "Imperialism,  or  the  Mistake  About 
Man,"  in  What's  Wrong  With  the  World,  1910;  Alfred  Noyes's  "The 
Litany  of  War,"  "The  Empire  Builders,"  "Nelson's  Year,"  "Rank 
and  File,"  "New  Wars  for  Old,"  "The  Prayer  for  Peace,"  "The 
Bringers  of  Good  News,"  "The  Sword  of  England,"  "The  Dawn  of 
Peace" — all  in  Collected  Poems,  1913;  John  Galsworthy's  The  Mob, 
1914.) 


CHAPTER  VI 
American  Ideals 

I.  America  is  Settled  :  Ideals  of  the  Colonists.* 

1.  Opportunity.      ("America   is   another   word   for  opportu- 
nity."— Emerson.) 
A.  Religious  and  political  freedom. 

The  Pilgrims  fled  from  persecution  to  a  land  where 
they  might  enjoy  life,  liberty,   and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 
Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers   (Everyman's  Li- 
brary). 
Cotton  Mather,  Magnolia  Christi  Americana,  or  Church 
History  of  New  England  ("I  write  the  Wonders  of 
the  Christian  Religion,  flying  from  the  Depravations 
of  Europe  to  the  American  Strand:")    (Not  so  much 
a  history  as  "a  fervent  controversial  effort  to  uphold 
the  ideals  and  traditions  of  the  Puritain  fathers.") 
Tyler,  History  of  American  Literature,  1607-1676,  ch.  1. 

Though  toleration  existed  in  few  of  the  colonies,  it- 
existed  from  the  beginning  in  some.    As  the  intolerant 
'  Cotton  Mather  put  it  sarcastically,  if  a  man  lost  his 
religion,  he  could  be  sure  to  find  it  in  Rhode  Island. 
Roger  Williams,  selections. 

Emigrants  have  found  in  America  an  asylum  from 
religious  and  political  persecution  down  to  our  own 
day.  An  example  is  Carl  Schurz,  who  fled  from  Prus- 
sian autocracy  after  the  revolutionary  year  1848. 
(See  his  Reminiscences.) 
B.  Romantic  adventure. 

The  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Elizabethan  age  sent 
many  colonists  to  America,  especially  to  the  South. 


*The  symbol  "A..  I."  in  the  references  indicates  that  the  selection  referred  to  may  be 
found  in  American  Ideals,  edited  by  Foerster  and  Pierson  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.) 
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The  career  and  writings  of  Captain  John  Smith  are 

full  of  this  love  of  adventure. 
John  Smith,  selections. 
Tyler,    History    of    American   Literature,    1607-1676,, 

ch.  2. 

In  later  periods  the  quest  of  adventure  had  much  to 
do  with  the  settlement  of  America   (see  references 
under  American  Democracy,  the  West). 
C.  Economic  well-being. 

The  desire  to  plant  a  home  in  America  has  of  course 
been  a  prominent  factor  in  the  settlement  of  the 
country.  The  social  life  and  manners  of  the  colo- 
nists were  often  described  by  our  early  writers.  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  for  example,  may  be  rep- 
resented by  William  Byrd  (see  selections)  ;  New 
York  by  Irving's  Knickerhocker  s  History ;  Pennsyl- 
vania by  Hector  St.  John  Crevecoeur's  Letters  from 
an  American  Farmer,  Everyman's  Library;  Massa- 
chusetts by  Bradford's  History  of  Plymouth  and 
Samuel  Sewall's  Diary  (see  selections;  cf.  Haw- 
thorne's Scarlet  Letter  and  "Maypole  of  Merry 
Mount,"  and  Andrews,  The  Colonial  Period,  Home 
University  Library). 

The  later  settlement  may  be  represented  by  the  early 
life  of  John  Muir  (The  Story  of  My  Boyhood  and 
Youth)  and  of  Mary  Antin  (The  Promised  Land). 
2.  Theocracy  in  New  England. 

"Their  aspiration  was  to  found  a  state  with  the  Bible 
as  their  constitution."  (A.  M.  Low;  possibly  he 
should  have  said  "Calvin's  Institutes"  instead  of 
the  Bible.)  This  aspiration  is  expressed  throughout 
the  Puritan  literature  of  New  England — -very  defi- 
nitely in  Mather's  Magnolia  (see  selections  and  Bar- 
rett Wendell's  life  of  Cotton  Mather). 
It  was  a  lofty  political  ideal,  but  it  could  not  endure ; 
undermined  by  various  forces,  such  as  the  spread  of 
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education  (which  the  Puritan  himself  sanctioned), 
it  yielded  to  a  more  mundane  code. 

3.  Personal  Ideals  of  the  Colonists. 

A.  Spiritual  exaltation.     The  idealism  of  American  liter- 

ature owes  much  to  the  ardent  spiritual  life  of  certain 

types  of  the  colonists. 
Woolman,  Journal.     (Quaker). 
Mather  (Puritan)    (See  Wendell's  life). 
Edwards  (Puritan)   (Selections  in  Macmillan's  Pocket 

Classics). 

B.  Morality.     The  purity  of  American  literature   (some- 

times excessive  propriety)  that  differentiates  it  from 
Continental  literature  is  in  part  the  result  of  the 
emphasis  on  moral  qualities  among  the  early  colo- 
nists, especially  the  Puritans.  Those  were  days  in 
which  even  whittling  on  the  Sahbath  could  he  viewed 
as  atheism.  Hence  the  energetic  denunciation  of  a 
novelist  like  Dreiser  in  our  day. 

C.  Self-reliance.     (See  under  Pioneer  Virtues.) 

4.  Pioneer  Virtues. 

A.  Self-reliance.     This,  a  foremost  American  trait,   is  a 

cause  and  a  result  of  pioneer  life.  The  lives  of  many 
colonists  are  in  themselves  a  celebration  of  self-reli- 
ance—long preceding  Emerson's  celebration  in  "Self- 
Heliance." 

B.  Hardihood  and  adventuresomeness. 

C.  Mastery  of  nature. 

Lives  illustrative  of  pioneer  virtues :  Miles  Standish 
(see  Longfellow's  poem),  Franklin  (see  his  Autobi- 
ography), and  Daniel  Boone. 

II.  America  Becomes  Free:  Ideals  of  the  Revolution. 
1.  Liberty. 

The  English  have  ever  been  famous  for  their  love  of 
liberty.  The  Englishmen  in  America  were  typical  Eng- 
lishmen. "Widely  different  as  North  and  South  were 
in  the  colonial  days,  they  had  in  common  a  hatred  of 
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oppression  and  a  readiness  to  resist  it  at  all  costs.  Choos- 
ing not  to  accept  the  view  of  the  mother  country  (as  the 
Americans  saw  it)   as  to  what  a  colony  is, — a  domain 
to  be  exploited  to  the  profit  of  the  mother  country — they 
regarded  the  English  policy  as  oppressive,  and  repudi- 
ated  it.      Since   English    oppression   was    the   burning 
topic  of  decades  of  colonial  life,  it  was  naturally  the 
topic  of  our  literature  in  those  decades. 
James  Otis,  "On  the  Writs  of  Assistance." 
Samuel  Adams,   "American  Independence." 
Patrick   Henry,   speech   before   the   Virginia    Convention 

("Liberty  or  death").     (A.  I.) 
Thomas  Paine,  "Common  Sense"  and  "The  Crisis." 
Thomas  Jefferson,  "Declaration  of  Independence."  (A.I.) 
(See  also  Webster's  account  of  the  adoption  of  the  Decla- 
ration in  his  "Oration  on  Adams  and  Jefferson."   (A.  I.) 
George  Washington,  "Farewell  Address."     (A.  I.) 

The  spirit  of  the  Revolution  is  reflected  in  the  poetry  of 
the  period. 
Selections  from  Mercy  Otis  Warren,  John  Trumbull, 
Timothy  Dwight,  Joel  Barlow,  Philip  Freneau.  See 
also  Minor  Poems  of  the  Revolution  in  Cairns,  Early 
American  Writers.  For  a  comprehensive  discussion  see 
Tyler,  Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Vol.  I,  ch.  1. 

It  is  echoed  in  later  American  literature ;  for  example : 
Cooper,  The  Spy. 
Bryant,  "Song  of  Marion's  Men." 
Webster,  "First  Bunker  Hill  Oration"  and  "The  Character 

of  Washington." 
Longfellow,  "Paul  Revere's  Ride." 
Emerson,   "Concord  Hymn"    ("the  shot  heard  round  the 

world"). 
Holmes,   "Ballad   of   the   Boston   Tea   Party,"   "Ode   for 

Washington's  Birthday." 
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Lowell,  "Under  the  Old  Elm." 

Stedman,   "Liberty  Enlightening  the  World"    (Bartholdi 
statue). 
2.   Union. 

Though  essentially  quite  separate,  the  colonies  had  many 
bonds  in  feeling  and  interest.  The  need  for  union  early 
became  manifest.  The  iSTew  England  Confederation 
and  Franklin's  Albany  plan  (see  his  Autobiography) 
are  examples. 

Union  was  approximated  by  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation, and  achieved  by  the  Constitution  (which  see). 

III.  America  Thinks  for  Herself  :  Ideals  of  Thought. 

1.  Intellectually,  the  provincial  attitude  of  the  colonies  was 

double :  it  involved  dependence  on,  and  imitation  of, 
England ;  it  also  involved  a  haughty  self-sufficiency. 

2.  The  bitter  feeling  toward  England  which  the  Revolution 

left,  for  fifty  years  tended  to  diminish  American  intel- 
lectual dependence  on  England,  and  to  increase  the  other 
form  of  provincialism — self-sufficiency.  This  happened 
in  spite  of  the  close  literary  relation  with  England  (cf. 
Irving's  literary  ideals  and  his  English  themes  in  the 
Sketch  Booh  and  Bracebridge  Hall). 

3.  Transcendental  idealism,  especially  in  ]STew  England,  car- 

ried these  tendencies  further,  and  ennobled  them.  De- 
pendence on  England  all  but  ceased,  not  because  of  hos- 
tility toward  England,  but  because  of  the  avoidance  of 
all  kinds  of  dependence;  and  the  old  haughty  self-suffi- 
ciency, though  it  still  existed,  tended  to  become  a  largely 
justified  enthusiasm  over  the  achievements  and  potenti- 
alities of  America.  The  sense  of  nationalism,  born  after 
the  Revolution,  stimulated  by  the  War  of  1812,  became 
increasingly  definite. 

Yet  this  patriotic  traditionalism  was  somewhat  oddly 
combined,  in  many  minds,  with  an  intoxicated  disregard 
of  all  tradition  as  such,  and  a  venturing  upon  the  seas 
of  life  alone  and  unafraid.     Indeed,  the  whole  actual 
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concrete  world  of  time  and  space  was  slighted,  and  the 
real  universe  of  spirit,  the  world  of  the  Over-Soul,  was 
apotheosized. 

The  movement  is  defined  by.  Emerson  in  his  essay  on 
"The  Transcendentalist."  It  is  described  vividly  by 
Lowell  in  the  opening  pages  of  his  essay  on  Thoreau. 
The  attitude  toward  tradition  may  be  seen  clearly  in 
Emerson's  "American  Scholar"  (A.  I.)  ("Our  intellec- 
tual Declaration  of  Independence" — Holmes)  and 
Emerson's  Divinity  School  address. 
The  exaltation  of  the  individual  may  be  studied  in 
Emerson's  "Self-Keliance,"  "Heroism,"  "The  Over-Soul" 
("self-reliance  ...  is  reliance  on  God," — Emer- 
son), and  the  Divinity  School  address;  also  in  Thoreau's 
Walden. 

The  social  philosophy  of  the  period  may  be  represented 
by  the  Brook  Farm  experiment,  pictured  in  Hawthorne's 
Blithedale  Romance. 

The  doctrine  of  individualism  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
equality  of  souls,  aided  by  the  Puritanic  moral  inflexi- 
bility of  New  England,  were  the  main  factors  in  the 
support — often  ardent — of  the  anti-slavery  movement 
by  Transcendentalists. 

Lowell,   "Biglow   Papers,"   "Stanzas  on   Freedom,"   "The 
Present  Crisis."     (A.  I.) 

Emerson,  "Boston  Hymn"  (1863). 

Thoreau,  addresses  on  John  Brown. 

Longfellow,  "The  Slave's  Dream." 
4.  Since  the  Transcendental  movement,  the  cosmopolitan  atti- 
tude has  made  important  progress.  It  was  helped  by 
the  Civil  War,  which  set  aside  the  sectional  issue.  It 
was  helped  by  the  Spanish-American  War,  which  intro- 
duced the  United  States  to  the  problems  of  empire  and 
to  world  affairs  generally.  (See  "Cuba  Libre,"  Joaquin 
Miller.)  It  will  be  helped  by  the  World  War  incal- 
culably. 
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IV.  America  Attains  Unity  :  Ideals  of  State  and  Nation. 

1.  Conflicting  Conceptions  of  the  Union. 

The  early  conflict :  "The  Federalist/'  Nos.  10  by  Madi- 
son and  23  by  Hamilton,  and  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
Resolutions  of  Madison  and  Jefferson. 
The  "State's  rights"  conception  is  best  represented  by 
Calhoun's  reply  to  Webster,  in  the  Senate,  February  26, 
1833  (A.  I.). 

The   "spherical   sovereignty"    conception,   by   Webster's 
reply  to  Hayne,  January  26,  1830  (A.  I.). 
The  "nationalist"  conception,  by  Lincoln's  Message  of 
July  4,  1861. 

A  standard  account  of  the  Federal  principle  is  that  by 
Bryce  in  The  American  Commonwealth,  Part  I,  chs.  29, 
30  (A  I.).  See  also  "The  Frame  of  National  Govern- 
ment," Part  I,  ch.  26  (A.  I.). 

2.  Slavery  and  the  Conflicting  Conceptions. 

It  was  the  slavery  contest  that  accentuated  and  clarified 
these  conceptions  and  that  supplied  the  issues  that  led 
to  civil  war. 

The  Southern  point  of  view  is  expressed  in  A.  T.  Bledsoe, 
"An  Essay  on  Liberty  and  Slavery";  A.  H.  Stevens, 
"The  War  Between  the  States";  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
"The  Old  South,"  chs.  1,  4,  8. 

The  Northern  point  of  view,  in  Lincoln,  "Cooper  Insti- 
tute Address";  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  "Liberty  For 
All"  (poem);  Lowell,  "Stanzas  on  Freedom";  Lowell, 
"The  Present  Crisis"  (A.  I.)  ;  Whittier,  "Massachusetts 
to  Virginia" ;  Mrs.  Stowe,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin;  Stedman, 
"How  Old  Brown  Took  Harper's  Ferry." 

3.  The  Ideal  of  Union  Tested  in  War. 

See  Lincoln's  "First  Inaugural  Address"  and  "Second  In- 
augural Address"  (A.  I.). 

See  also  the  "Emancipation  Proclamation,"  which  virtually 
settled  the  question  of  slavery. 
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War  poems  of  the  South : 

"Dixie,"  Albert  Pike. 

"Maryland  !  My  Maryland  !"  James  R.  Randall. 

"The  Song  of  the  Rebel,"  John  Esten  Cook. 

"Stonewall  Jackson's  Way,"  John  W.  Palmer. 

"The  High  Tide  at  Gettysburg,"  Will  Henry  Thomp- 
son. 

"The  Sword  of  Robert  Lee,"  Abram  Joseph  Ryan. 
War  poems  of  the  North : 

"Our  Country's  Call,"  Bryant. 

"Drum   Taps"  series   in  Leaves   of   Grass,   Whitman 
(A.  I.). 

"Baltimore,"  B.  Rush  Plumly. 

"The  Stars  and  Stripes,"  Thomas  Williams. 

"The   Battle-Hymn    of    the   Republic,"    Julia    Ward 
Howe. 

"My  Autumn  Walk,"  Bryant. 
4.  The  New  Nation. 

In  "Union  and  Liberty"  Holmes  celebrates  the  rejuvena- 
tion of  these  ideals;  so  also  LowTell  in  his  Ode  at  the 
Harvard  Commemoration  ("O  Beautiful!  my  country! 
ours  once  more!") 

The  point  of  view  of  the  new  South  is  expressed  in 
Henry  W.  Grady,  "The  New  South." 
Since  the  Civil  War,  the  National  ideal  has  more  and 
more  asserted  its  supremacy.  The  forces  making  for 
centralization  are  summarized  in  Elihu  Root's  address, 
"How  to  Preserve  the  Local  Self-Government  of  the 
States"  (A.  I.). 

The  World  War  is,  of  course,  strengthening  this  ten- 
dency. 

V.  American  Democracy  :  Definition  and  Illustration. 

1.  In  the  Colonies.  Though  democracy  as  it  has  since  been 
conceived  scarcely  existed  before  the  Revolution,  certain 
institutions,  such  as  the  town  meeting  in  New  England 
and  the  machinery  of  county  government  in  the  South, 
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pointed  toward  a  democratic  society ;  and  in  many  places 
the  spirit  of  the  colonies  was  more  or  less  democratic. 

Fiske,  The  Beginnings  of  New  England  (town  meeting). 
Fiske,  Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors  (county  govern- 
ment). Crevecoeur,  Letters  from  an  American  Farmer 
(spirit  of  democracy). 

In  the  Revolution.  See  the  entire  section  America  Be- 
comes Free  :  Ideals  of  the  Revolution.  Consult 
Fiske,  The  American  Revolution. 

Later  Development  and  Clarification  of  American  De- 
mocracy. 

A.  Federalist  ideals  respecting  democracy.  "They  wished 
a  government  for  the  people,  but  by  what  they  were 
fond  of  calling  'the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the 
country'"  (Willis  Mason  West). 

B.  Jefferson.     "First  Inaugural  Address"  (/I.  /.). 

C.  The  West,  Jackson,  and  Lincoln. 

(General   discussion:  F.   J.    Turner,   "Contributions 

of  the  West  to  American  Democracy,"  A.  I.) 
The  West : 

Parkman,  The  Oregon  Trail. 

Whitman,  "Pioneers  !   O  Pioneers  !" 

Bryant,  "The  Prairies." 

Eggleston,  The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster. 

Mark  Twain,  Tom  Sawyer.  Huckleberry  Finn,  Life 
on  the  Mississippi,  Roughing  It.    Life  by  Paine. 

Joaquin  Miller,  poems. 

Bret  Harte,  stories  of  the  Far  West. 

Roosevelt,   Winning  of  the   West   (an  extended  his- 
torical account). 
Cooper  and  the  Westward  Movement : 

Novels  in  defense  of  democracy :  The  Bravo,  The 
Ileidenmauer,  The  Headsman. 

The  five  Leatherstocking  Tales,  which  follow  the 
frontier  from  eastern  New  York  to  the  prairies: 
The  Pioneer,  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  The  Deer- 
slayer,  The  Pathfinder,  The  Prairie. 
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Lincoln: 

Addresses:  "Gettysburg  Address"   (A.  I.),  "Cooper 
Institute  Address,"  "Second    Inaugural  Address" 

{A.  /.)• 
Life  and  interpretation : 

Carl  Schurz,  short  life  (an  essay). 

Emerson,  essay  on  Lincoln  (A.  I.). 

Lowell,  essay  on  Lincoln. 

Whitman,  "0  Captain !  My  Captain !"  and  "When 
Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd." 

Bryant,  "The  Death  of  Lincoln." 

Biographies  by  Hapgood,  Tarbell,  Charnwood. 
Emerson,    "Self-Reliance,"    "Politics,"    "Aristocracy," 
"Fortune  of  the  Republic,"  and  "American  Civiliza- 
tion."    (See  also  Life  by  Cabot  and  Edward  Emer- 
son's "Emerson  in  Concord."     John  Jay  Chapman's 
essay  on  Emerson  emphasizes  his  Americanism.) 
Roosevelt,  "A  Charter  of  Democracy"  (.4.  I.)  (democ- 
racy in  industrial  America  of  the  twentieth  century) 
and  Autobiography. 
Wilson : 

"First  Inaugural  Address"  (democracy  in  industrial 

America). 
"The  New  Freedom"  (ditto). 
"Americanism    and    the    Foreign-Born"    address    at 

Philadelphia,  May  10,  1915  (.4.  /.). 
Address  to  the  Senate,  January  22,  1917  (.4.  /.). 
War  Message  (A.  I.). 
Conscription  Proclamation   (A.  I.)    (cf.  Alderman, 

"Can  Democracy  be  Organized?"  A.  I.). 
Reply  to  the  Pope,  etc.,  etc. 
(See  also  the  selections  by  Tocqueville  and  Francke 

in  A.  I.). 
4.  Democracy  in  American  Poetry,  the  Novel,  and  the  Drama. 
A.  Lowell : 

Harvard  Commemoration  Ode. 
"The  Present  Crisis"  (A.  I.). 
"The  Biglow  Papers." 
(See  also  essay  on  "Democracy"). 
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B.  Whitman: 

"Song  of  Myself"  (the  "divine  average")   (cf.  "The 

'Divine   Average/ "    by    G.    Lowes    Dickinson    in 

A.  I.). 
"The  Ox  Tamer." 
"Song  of  the  Broad  Axe." 
"Rise,    O    Days,    from    Your    Fathomless    Deeps" 

(A.  I.). 
"Thou  Mother  with  Thy  Equal  Brood"  (A.  I.). 
(See  also  his  "Democratic  Vistas,"  and  Life  by  Bliss 

Perry). 

C.  Representative  modern  poets  : 

Robert  Frost,  "North  of  Boston"  and  "Mountain 
Intervale"  (country  life  in  artfully  homespun 
verse). 
James  Oppenheim,  "Songs  of  the  New  Age." 
Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Spoon  River  Anthology  (realis- 
tic character  portrayal  of  a  very  undivine  average 
humanity). 

D.  Recent  novelists : 

William  Dean  Howells.  His  many  novels  constitute 
a  realistic  picture  of  everyday  America  from  the 
early  19th  century  to  the  present.  (Cf.  his  auto- 
biographical Years  of  My  Youth.) 

Owen  Wister,  The  Virginian  (Western  life). 

Winston  Churchill,  Coniston  (politics),  A  Far 
Country. 

Frank  JNTorris,  The  Pit  (business). 

Edith  Wharton,  The  House  of  Mirth  (social  prob- 
lems). 

Ernest  Poole,  The  Harbor  (business)  His  Family 
(public  school). 

E.  Dramatists : 

William  Vaughn  Moody,  The  Great  Divide   (ideals 

of  the  East  and  of  the  West). 
Clyde  Fitch,  The  Climbers  and  The  City. 
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General  References: 

Collections  of  Prose  and  Poetry.  The  most  useful  single  volume  is 
American  Ideals  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.;  $1.25),  edited  by  Foerster 
and  Pierson.  The  headings  used  in  the  outline  above  for  the  most 
part  follow  those  in  this  book,  and  many  of  the  addresses  and  poems 
referred  to  above  are  included  in  it  (indicated  by  A.  I.).  Another 
highly  desirable  volume  is  Early  American  Writers  (Macmillan  Co.; 
$1.50),  edited  by  W.  B.  Cairns.  Other  useful  collections  are: 
Colonial  Prose  and  Poetry  (Crowell,  4  vols.);  Stevens,  American 
Patriotic  Prose  and  Verse  (McClurg)  ;  Long,  Patriotic  American 
Prose  (Heath);  Gauss,  Democracy  Today  (Scott,  Foresman)  ;  Car- 
penter, American  Prose  (Macmillan) ;  Bronson,  American  Poems ; 
Bronson,  American  Prose;  Page,  Chief  American  Poets;  Foerster, 
Chief  American  Prose  Writers. 

History.  A  general  knowledge  of  American  history,  such  as  may  be 
obtained  by  reading  Channing's  Student's  History  of  the  United 
States,  is  indispensable.  A  somewhat  longer  history  is  Bassett's 
Short  History  of  the  United  States.  President  Wilson's  long  history 
of  the  United  States  is  interesting  on  various  accounts.  Still  longer 
and  more  authoritative  is  the  American  Nation  series,  27  vols. 
(Harpers  have  a  descriptive  pamphlet.) 

History  of  American  Literature.  For  this  course  William  B.  Cairns's 
History  of  American  Literature  (Oxford)  is  quite  the  best.  Another 
good  account,  of  about  the  same  length,  is  Trent's  American  Litera- 
ture. The  standard  work  will  probably  be  the  Cambridge  History 
of  American  Literature,  three  volumes,  of  which  one  volume  has 
been  published.  Other  useful  works  are  The  Literature  of  the  South, 
by  Moses;  American  Literature  Since  1870,  by  Pattee;  and  The 
American  Mind,  by  Bliss  Perry. 

American  Institutions  and  Manners  Viewed  by  Foreign  Writers. 
A  summary  of  foreign  opinion  is  available  in  As  Others  See  Us.  by 
J.  G.  Brooks.  The  most  important  books  in  this  field  are:  Bryce, 
The  American  Commonwealth ;  Low,  The  American  People;  Arnold, 
Discourses  in  America;  Tocqueville,  Democracy  in  America;  Miins- 
terberg,  American  Traits;  and  Balfour,  Viviani,  Joffre,  their 
American  speeches,  edited  by  Halsey. 


CHAPTER  VII 

The  War  and  Democracy:    I.  Materials  in  State  Papers 
and  Public  Discussion 

"The  World  must  he  made  safe  for  democracy." 

"The  present  war  differs  from  all  that  have  gone  before  it,"  says 
Lord  Bryce,  "not  only  in  its  vast  scale  and  in  the  volume  of  misery 
it  has  brought  upon  the  world,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  war 
of  Principles,  and  a  war  in  which  the  permanent  interests  not 
merely  of  the  belligerent  powers  but  of  all  nations  are  involved  as 
such  interests  were  never  involved  before."  * ' 

I.  Early  Interpretations  of  the  War. 

1.  Many  causes  of  the  conflict  were  given:  the  Serb-Austrian 
or  German-Slav  question ;  the  rivalry  of  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  for  control  of  the  seas ;  Germany's  desire 
to  secure  a  "place  in  the  sun" ;  the  struggle  for  colonies 
and  markets ;  the  expansion  of  world  trade  and  commerce. 
(This  background  of  the  war  is  fully  treated  in  Cramb's 
Germany  and  England,  Muir's  Britain's  Case  against  Ger- 
many, Simonds'  The  Great  War,  and  Hart's  The  War  in 
Europe.    See  also  McClure's  Obstacles  to  Peace,  ch.  iv.) 

2.  As  more  and  more  nations  have  become  involved,  the  war 
has  lost  its  early  character,  and  has  become  a  war  of  de- 
mocracy against  autocracy.  "In  my  view,"  declares  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  "this  is  the  last  decisive  issue  between  old 
principles  of  power  and  the  new  principles  of  freedom." 

II.  Principles  at  Stake. 

1.  The  Sanctity  of  the  Treaty. 

Lloyd  George,  in  bis  statement  of  peace  terms  (Jan.  5, 
1918),  sets  forth  this  principle  as  the  first  general  peace 
condition.  Germany's  disregard  of  treaty  rights  causes 
President  Wilson  to  say  that  "We  cannot  take  the  word 
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of  the  present  rulers  of  Germany  as  a  guarantee  of  any- 
thing that  is  to  endure."  (Reply  to  Pope,  Aug.  27, 
1917.) 

a.  The  security  of  small  nations  must  be  guaranteed.  The 
German  invasion  of  Belgium  shocked  the  civilized 
world.  The  restoration  of  Belgium  has  been  demanded 
by  all  the  allied  nations.  (  See  Lloyd  George's  statement 
of  Peace  Terms,  Jan.  5 ;  President  Wilson's  Peace 
Terms,  Jan.  8,  1918.  Also  Gibson,  A  Journal  from  Our 
Legation  in  Belgium;  Mercier,  The  Voice  of  Belgium. 

Serbia's  rise  to  power  in  the  Balkans  threatened  the 
Austro-German  scheme  for  Balkan  control  and  Mittel- 
Europa.  The  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  had 
been  forcibly  annexed  by  Austria  in  1908 ;  Germany 
stood  by  her  ally  "in  shining  armor."  (Muir,  pp.  7-8; 
Simonds,  pp.  10-25.  Cheradame,  The  Pan-German 
Plot  Unmasked.) 

b.  Germany  has  openly  declared  a  disregard  for  treaty 
rights.  Germany  invaded  Belgium  "for  strategic  rea- 
sons" (Kaiser's  Telegram  to  President  Wilson,  in 
Gerard's  My  Four  Years  in  Germany).  Was  England 
to  enter  the  war  against  Germany  for  a  "mere  scrap  of 
paper"?  asked  von  Bethman-Hollweg.  Conquest  be- 
comes a  law  of  necessity,  says  Bernhardi :  Germany  and 
the  Next  War,  p.  21.  See  also  Conquest  and  Kultur. 
(Committee  on  Public  Information.) 

2.  Bights  of  Neutrals. 

a.  Germany's  attacks  on  neutral  shipping  were  in  clear 
violation  of  international  law.  President  Wilson's  notes 
to  Germany  and  to  Austria.  How  the  War  Came  to 
America  relates  the  controversies  with  Germany  and  the 
causes:  munitions  shipments;  food  supplies  to  England 
and  France;  rights  of  neutrals  to  travel  through  the 
war  zone.  See  also  "The  War  Message  and  the  Facts 
Behind  It."     The  sinking  of  the  Lusitania    (May   7, 
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1915),  with  the  preliminary  warning  from  Germany, 
convinced  the  world  of  Germany's  disregard  of  neutral 
rights. 

b.  In  declaring  ruthless  submarine  warfare  against  all 
neutral  shipping  (Feb.  1,  1917)  Germany  cast  aside 
all  regard  for  the  rights  of  neutrals.  (War  Message 
and  the  Facts  Behind  It.) 

c.  The  Central  Powers  carried  out  an  extensive  system  of 
intrigue  and  plotting  in  all  neutral  countries.  Attempts 
were  made  to  stir  up  Germans  in  America,  to  create  ani- 
mosity in  Mexico  and  South  America  toward  the  United 
States,  and  to  create  war  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  (See  The  President's  Flag  Day  Ad- 
dress, with  evidence,  of  Germany's  plans,  as  published 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  page  19 ;  also 
Bulletin  20-A,  published  by  the  Four-Minute  Men,  with 
the  Wolf  von  Igel  papers,  Count  Luxbourg's  intercepted 
messages  from  Argentina,  and  Bernstorff's  messages 
to  Berlin.  Also  the  "President's  War  Message  and  the 
Facts  Behind  It,"  as  published  by  the.  Committee  on 
Public  Information.) 

3.  The  Menace  of  Militarism. 

a.  A  government  based  on  military  poAver  and  bent  on  con- 
quest is  a  continual  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
This  is  the  central  idea  of  the  President's  Flag  Day 
Address.  In  his  reply  to  the  Pope,  President  Wilson 
says :  "The  object  of  this  war  is  to  deliver  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  from  the  menace  and  the  actual 
power  of  a  vast  military  establishment  controlled  by  an 
irresponsible  government."  Sir  Edward  Grey  (in  a 
speech  in  Bechstein  Hall,  London,  March  22,  1915, 
quoted  in  Handbook  of  the  European  War,  II)  draws  a 
contrast  between  the  two  ideals :  "right  of  independent 
sovereignty"  and  militarism. 

b.  Germany  has  taught  through  her  philosophers  and 
statesmen   the  need  and  importance  of  war.     "World 
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power  or  downfall !  will  be  our  rallying  cry,"  says  Bern- 
hardi  {Germany  and  the  Next  War,  p.  154).  Conquest 
and  Kultur,  published  by  the  Committee  on  Public  In- 
formation, sums  up  many  of  the  expressions  of  this  faith 
by  German  leaders.  See  also  Cheradame,  The  Pan- 
German  Plot  Unmasked;  Liebkneckt,  Militarism;  Taft, 
"The  Attempt  to  Conquer  and  Prussianize  the  World" 
(in  A  Beference  Booh  for  Speakers,  published  by  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace)  ;  Parker,  The  World  in  the 
Crucible.  (This  gives  an  elaborate  discussion  of  Ger- 
many's point  of  view,  with  numerous  citations  from  her 
writers  and  statesmen.) 
c.  Germany's  practice  of  militarism  in  the  war  has  ignored 
all  the  conventions  of  warfare.  Noncombatants  have 
not  been  spared,  and  unheard-of  cruelties  have  been 
practiced.  Unfortified  towns  have  been  attacked,  from 
the  air  and  from  the  sea.  Hospital  ships,  hospitals, 
and  Red  Cross  stations  have  suffered  the  same  fate. 
Cardinal  Mercier's  "Pastoral  Letter"  (in  Bingham's 
Handbook  of  the  War,  II,  pp.  115-131)  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  atrocities  in  Belgium.  Toynbee's  The  German 
Terror  in  France  and  The  Belgian  Deportations  both 
give  striking  pictures  of  Germany's  war  practices.  Van 
Dyke's  Fighting  for  Peace  discusses  outrages  against 
the  Red  Cross,  attacks  on  hospitals,  etc.  Verhaeren, 
Belgium's  Agony,  is  an  impassioned  statement  by  one 
of  Belgium's  leading  poets.  See  also  McClure,  Obstacles 
to  Peace,  chapters  on  atrocities,  with  the  evidence. 

III.  Democratizing  Forces  at  Work. 
1.  The  Consent  of  the  Governed. 

a.  Germany's  conception  of  the  state  is  antagonistic  to 
democratic  government.  It  is  a  conception  based  on 
feudalism.  Secretary  Lane,  on  "Why  We  Are  Fighting 
Germany"  (in  The  Nation  in  Arms).  Alderman,  "Can 
Democracy  Be  Organized?"  American  Ideals,  p.  158; 
Why  We  Are  at  War  (speeches  of  President  Wilson). 
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b.  "Our  English  ideal  for  the  future,"  says  Lord  Bryce, 
"is  of  a  world  in  which  every  people  shall  have  within 
its  own  borders  a  free  national  government,  resting  on 
and   conforming  to   the  general   will   of   its   citizens."' 
(The  War  of  Democracy,  p.  109.) 

Lloyd  George  insists,  as  one  of  England's  terms  of 
peace,  that  "There  must  he  territorial  settlements  based 
on  the  consent  of  those  governed."     (Jan.  5.) 

c.  In  his  war  messages  President  Wilson  has  insisted  on 
this  principle  of  self-government  as  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  peace,  drawing  a  sharp  distinction  between. the 
German  people  and  the  government.  "We  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  German  nation,"  he  says  (April  2). 
"This  power  is  not  the  German  people.  It  is  the  ruthless 
master  of  the  German  people."  (Reply  to  Pope, 
August  27.) 

A  People's  War. 

a.  Unlike  other  wars,  this  war  has  involved  whole  nations — 
men  and  women.  Labor  and  Industry  have  become  as 
important  as  the  battlefield.  "A  people's  war,  a  war 
for  freedom  and  justice  and  self-government  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,"  says  President  Wilson.  (See 
Addison,  British  Workshops  and  the  War;  Stone, 
Women  War  Workers;  Mrs.  Ward,  Toward  the  Goal.) 

b.  "International  problems  must  be  handled  by  free  nego- 
tiation on  equal  terms  between  free  peoples,"  says  the 
Eight  Honorable  H.  H.  Asquith  (The  War  of  Democ- 
racy, p.  369). 

c.  President  Wilson  refers  to  the  "voices  of  humanity  that 
are  in  the  air,"  and  the  "strength  of  the  tides  that  run 
now  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  free  men  every- 
where." 

d.  Democratic  doctrines  have  permeated  the  minds  of  men 
everywhere.  "Ideas  that  once  belonged  to  a  few  phi- 
losophers have  sunk  into  common  men's  minds."  Mur- 
ray, Faith,  War,  and  Policy,  p.  13. 
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3.  Socializing  Influences  in  the  State. 

a.  The  comradeship  of  soldiers  has  advanced  democracy. 
Barbusse,  in  Under  Fire,  shows  how  the  war  has  pre- 
pared for  "the  understanding  between  democracies,  the 
entente  among  the  multitudes,  the  uplifting  of  the  people 
of  the  world,  the  bluntly  simple  faith"  (p.  358). 

b.  The  extension  of  government  control  over  industries, 
with  the  taxing  of  wealth  and  excess  profits,  and  the 
growing  power  of  labor  to  direct  policies  of  state,  have 
advanced  socialism  tremendously.  Vernon  Lee  (in  To- 
wards a  Lasting  Settlement,  p.  204)  comments  on  the 
"hostility  toward  artificial  privilege  and  monopoly." 
Addison:  British  Workshops  and  the  War. 

c.  The  woman's  movement  has  been  one  of  the  strong  "in- 
fluences making  for  international  understanding."  "Its 
victory  will  be  an  element  in  the  making  of  a  permanent 
peace."  Royden  {Towards  a  Lasting  Settlement,  pp. 
133-146).  Mrs.  Atherton:  The  Living  Present,  p.  205 
Mrs.  Ward:  Toward  the  Goal. 

4.  The  Rebirth  of  Russia. 

a.  The  Russian  Revolution  of  March,  1917,  was  not  only  a 
forward  step  for  democracy,  but  it  also  applied  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  to  the  socialist  state.  "The  torch 
of  freedom  in  Russia  lit  up  the  last  dark  phases  of  the 
situation  abroad.  Here  indeed  was  a  fit  partner  for  a 
league  of  honor."  {How  the  War  Came  to  America, 
p.  16.) 

b.  The  voice  of  the  Russian  people  President  Wilson  finds 
"more  thrilling  and  more  compelling  than  any  of  the 
many  moving  voices  with  which  the  troubled  air  of  the 
world  is  filled."     (Jan.  8,  1918.) 

c.  Professor  Murray  {Faith,  War,  and  Policy)  sees  in 
Russia  more  than  in  other  nations  "a  vast  untapped 
reservoir  of  spiritual  power,  of  idealism,  of  striving  for 
a  nobler  life." 

"Cosmos"    {Basis  of  Durable   Peace)    quotes   Count 
Mouravieff  as  saying:     "We  Russians  bear  upon  our 
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shoulders  the  new  age ;  we  come  to  relieve  the  tired  men" 
(p.  5).  (See,  for  a  general  discussion  of  Russia,  the 
following :  Milyoukov  and  others,  Russian  Realities  and 
Problems;  Olgin,  Soul  of  the  Russian  Revolution;  Mar- 
cosson,  The  Rebirth  of  Russia.) 
5.  The  End  of  Secrecy. 

Since  the  war  was  in  part  caused  by  secret  treaties  and 
agreements,  the  demand  has  arisen,  largely  through  Rus- 
sian influence,  that  international  agreements  be  conducted 
henceforth  in  the  open.  President  Wilson  has  insisted 
that  there  be  "no  secret  understandings  of  any  kind."  Rus- 
sia has  published  past  secret  treaties. 

IV.  Nationality  and  Race  Consciousness. 

1.  Freedom  for  all  nationalities  has  been  one  of  the  ideals  of 
the  present  conflict.  The  question  of  Poland,  of  the  Bal- 
kans, and  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  among  others,  must  be  an- 
swered by  the  war.  "Britain  stands  for  the  principle  of 
nationality,"  says  Lord  Bryce  (The  War  of  Democracy, 
p.  97).  Sir  Edward  Grey  speaks  of  the  "great  principle 
of  small  nationalities."  Cardinal  Mercier  insists  on  "the 
public  recognition  of  right  in  national  matters  and  of 
national  honor."     (Pastoral  Letter.) 

2.  In  the  settlement  democratic  influence  must  offer  security 
that  the  interests  of  nationality  will  be  seriously  consid- 
ered. Buxton,  Nationality  (in  Towards  a  Lasting  Settle- 
ment, p.  57) ;  Zangwill,  The  Principle  of  Nationalities. 

3.  Nationality  furnishes  an  incentive  to  self-development  and 
self-expression.  "Nationality  stands,  then,  in  the  mind  of 
a  people  struggling  to  be  free,  not  indeed  for  the  whole, 
but  for  a  large  part,  of  what  we  feel  to  be  good  and  desirable 
in  human  life."    Buxton,  p.  48  (ibid.). 

4.  National  contributions  enrich  human  experience.  "Just 
as  England  contributes  her  sense  for  political  liberty, 
France  her  intellectual  honesty  and  lucidity,  Germany  her 
industry  and  discipline,  Italy  her  esthetic  aptitude,  so  Fin- 
land has  her  advanced  democracy,  Poland  her  music  and 
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art,  Bohemia  religious  independence,  the  Serhs  their  warm 
poetic  temperament     .     .     .  Buxton,   Nationality,  p. 

51  {Towards  a  Lasting  Settlement). 

V.  The  New  Internationalism. 

1.  There  has  developed  a  strong  feeling  during  the  war,  ac- 
centuated by  the  mingling  of  nationalities  on  the  battle- 
fields, that  there  is  something  even  higher  than  national- 
ism— internationalism.  In  speaking  of  the  promoters  of 
the  war,  one  of  the  characters  in  Barbusse's  Under  Fire 
says :  "What  mattered  to  them  was  nationality  and  noth- 
ing else"  (p.  345).  Angell,  America  and  the  Cause  of  the 
Allies. 

2.  The  Avar  has  helped  in  teaching  men  "to  welcome  other 
nations  as  friends  and  comrades."  Murray,  Faith,  War, 
and  Policy,  p.  89. 

3.  "The  World  will  never  be  again  what  it  has  been,"  said 
President  Wilson  (at  Shadow  Lawn,  Nov.  4,  1916)  ;  "now 
we  are  in  the  great  drift  of  humanity  which  is  to  determine 
the  politics  of  every  country  in  the  world." 

VI;  Peace  and  Security. 

1.  Nations  have  long  been  looking  toward  some  international 
high  court,  or  league  of  nations,  which  might  serve  to 
settle  disputes  without  war.  Such  a  League  to  Enforce 
Peace  is  outlined  by  President  Lowell  of  Harvard  (in 
American  Ideals,  p.  207).  It  would  seek  to  reduce  dangers 
of  future  breaches  of  international  peace ;  it  would  seek  to 
reduce  the  probability  of  war  as  much  as  possible. 

a.  Disputes   would   be  submitted   to   an   international   tri- 
bunal. 

b.  There  would  be  created  an  international  council  of  con- 
ciliation. 

c.  Joint    economic    and    military    forces    would    be    used 
against  a  state  breaking  the  peace. 

d.  This  league  would  strive  to  improve  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law. 
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2.  Ex-President  Taft  proposes  an  international  peace  court. 
War  has  awakened  "the  direct  interest  that  neutrals  have 
in  preventing  a  war  between  neighbors."  (Handbook  of 
the  European  War,  p.  283.) 

3.  America  has  been  the  leader  in  this  plan  for  a  league  of 
nations.  It  is  the  "outstanding  aspiration"  in  American 
diplomacy  "to  substitute  juridical  for  military  settlement 
of  disputes  between  nations."  (How  the  War  Came  to 
America,  p.  4.) 

a.  Before  the  end  of  1914  America  had  signed  far-reaching 
treaties  with  30  nations,  20  of  which  had  been  duly 
ratified  and  proclaimed. 

b.  President  Wilson  has  proposed  "the  doctrine  of  Presi- 
dent Monroe  as  the  doctrine  of  the  world."  (Jan.  22, 
1917.) 

c.  Pan-Americanism  has  pointed  the  way  to  better  under- 
standing between  nations.  "The  Pan-American  spirit 
is  ideal ;  it  is  the  offspring  of  the  best,  the  noblest  con- 
ception, of  international  obligation."  Secretary  Lan- 
sing (in  American  Ideals,  p.  206). 

4.  "A  new  international  order  sanctioned  and  protected  by 

.  international  law  and  supported  by  an  international 
guarantee"  is  proposed  by  "Cosmos"  (Basis  of  Durahle 
Peace,  p.  63).  This  would  involve  an  international 
court  of  justice  and  an  international  commission  of 
inquiry. 

(In  A  League  of  Nations,  by  Marburg,  and  A  League 
to  Enforce  Peace,  by  Goldsmith,  the  specific  problems 
involved  in  such  a  league  are  fully  discussed,  the  latter 
book  giving  numerous  discussions  of  the  question  by 
eminent  men  of  both  continents.) 

VII.  Spiritualizing  Forces  in  Democracy. 

1.  A  new  unselfishness  has  developed  from  the  war,  through 
the  submission  of  the  will  of  the  individual  to  that  of  the 
state.     "Democracy,"  says  President  Alderman,  "must  in- 
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spire  men  to  forget  self  for  a  still  higher  thing  called 
humanity."  ("Can  Democracy  Be  Organized?"  in  Ameri- 
can Ideals,  p.  173.) 

2.  The  daily  life  of  the  soldier  has  had  its  influence  upon 
democratic  ideals.  Before  a  church  conference  in  Wash- 
ington on  April  8,  1915,  President  Wilson  said :  "Great 
spiritual  forces  are  lying  waiting  for  the  outcome  of  this 
war  to  assert  themselves,  which  are,  indeed,  asserting  them- 
selves even  now  to  enlighten  our  judgments  and  steady  our 
spirits." 

3.  The  sense  of  service  and  its  attendant  deepening  of  sensi- 
bility. Men  volunteered  early  in  the  war  inspired  by  "a 
faith,  a  very  high  faith,  that  a  crisis  had  arisen  in  the 
history  of  the  world."  Murray,  p.  242.  Holland  (Above 
the  Battle,  p.  38)  speaks  of  "the  revenge  of  faith  against 
all  the  egotisms  of  the  senses  and  of  the  spirit — the  sur- 
render of  self  to  eternal  ideas." 

4.  There  has  been  a  deepening  of  the  quality  of  ordinary  life, 
Professor  Murray  thinks,  "living  and  moving  daily,  waking 
and  sleeping,  in  the  habitual  presence  of  ultimate  and 
tremendous  things.  .  .  .  We  have  entered  ourselves 
upon  a  heroic  age"  (Faith,  War,  and  Policy,  pp.  91-92). 

5.  The  future  holds  for  those  who  live  through  this  war  a 
promise  of  better  things.  "Some  great  thing  is  about  to 
come  into  being,"  says  Barres  (Spirit  of  Youth,  p.  10)  — 
the  "resurrection  of  our  most  glorious  days."  Speaking 
of  the  youths  who  have  gone  through  the  war,  he  says, 
"They  are  amassing  a  treasure  of  sober  thoughts,  and 
friendships  which  will  suffice  for  the  whole  duration  of 
their  lives  (p.  9).  "A  new  world  is  coming  into  being" 
(p.  17). 

6.  The  future  holds  better  things  for  nations.  Balfour,  in 
speaking  on  the  cooperation  of  English-speaking  peoples 
(see  American  Ideals,  p.  326),  says:  "The  war  may  prove 
to  be  the  beginning  of  a  revivified  civilization,  which  will 
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be  felt  in  all  departments  of  human  activity,  which  will 
not  merely  touch  the  material,  but  also  the  spiritual  side 
of  mankind." 

General  References:  The  most  convenient  small  collections  of  speeches 
by  contemporary  statesmen  are  American  Ideals  (Houghton), 
Democracy  Today  (Scott,  Foresman),  and  The  Forum  of  Democ- 
racy (Allyn  and  Bacon). 


CHAPTER  VIII 

The  War  and  Democracy:    II.  Materials  in  Personal  Narra- 
tive and  Imaginative  Literature 

I.  The  Shock  of  War.  The  sudden  transition  from  a  world  at 
peace  to  a  world  at  Avar  brought  with  it  unprecedented 
changes  in  the  experience  and  thoughts  of  men.  The  ordi- 
nary course  of  the  lives  of  millions  was  violently  broken  up 
by  the  shock  of  war.  All  other  interests  gave  way  to  the 
supreme  interest  of  the  world  conflict.  Various  individuals 
and  social  classes  were  affected  in  various  ways,  and  the 
record  of  their  experiences  and  reactions  constitutes  a  body 
of  literature  of  unique  interest  and  importance. 

1.  Effects  on  English  social  life  in  the  higher  circles:  sense 
of  security  suddenly  invaded ;  trivial  preoccupations  of  the 
old  life  swept  away ;  spiritual  transformation  of  individuals 
in  presence  of  nation's  peril  and  under  realization  of  new 
responsibilities. 

References:  H.  G.  Wells,  Mr.  Britling  Sees  it  Through;  St.  John  Ervine, 
Changing  Winds. 

2.  The  beginnings  of  the  conflict  as  witnessed  from  various 
points  of  view  by  individuals. 

References:  Mildred  Aldrich,  A  Hilltop  on  the  Marne;  Alan  Seeger, 
Letters  and  Diary ;  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Fighting  for  Peace;  Gibson, 
The  Notebook  of  an  Attache;  Van  Dyke,  "The  Red  Flower,"  "Storm 
Music,"  "The  Bells  of  Malines"  in  The  Red  Flower;  Norton,  "The 
Mobilization  in  Brittany"  in  A  Treasury  of  War  Poetry. 

3.  The  problem  of  intellectual  adjustment  to  the  fact  of  war 
in  the  minds  of  men  of  philosophical  and  reflective  type; 
the  various  effects  of  the  war  on  the  consciousness  of  those 
who  have  worked  for  peace. 

References:  Gilbert  Murray,  Faith,  War,  and  Polici/  (the  developing 
thought  about  the  war  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  thoughtful 
of   English    scholars.      See   especially    the   essay    entitled    "First 
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Thoughts");  Barbusse,  Under  Fire,  first  chapter  (the  reaction 
of  a  cosmopolitan  group  of  invalids  in  Switzerland)  ;  Rolland, 
Above  the  Conflict  (the  divided  sympathies  of  a  French  Intel- 
lectual— patriotism  and  internationalism  in  conflict). 

4.  Practically  every  novel  written  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  illustrates  the  transformation  wrought  in  human 
affairs,  the  entire  change  in  interests  and  point  of  view, 
by  the  great  event  of  August,  1914.  How  the  consciousness 
of  war  affects  the  minds  even  of  English  schoolboys  is  the 
theme  of  a  series  of  light  but  highly  interesting  narratives 
by  Eden  Phillpotts,  The  Human  Boy  and  the  War. 

II.  The  Love  of  Country.  A  great  revival  of  patriotic  emotion 
and  of  the  spirit  of  nationality  has  been  from  the  beginning 
an  outcome  of  the  conflict  in  all  the  warring  nations.  The 
intensified  love  of  country  finds  expression  everywhere  in 
the  personal  narratives  of  soldiers  and  in  contemporary 
creative  literature. 

1.  The  religion  of  patriotism  in  France  and  Belgium;  the 
willing  sacrifice  of  self  in  the  nation's  hour  of  peril;  sub- 
lime devotion  of  all  classes  to  the  defense  of  the  beloved 
soil  against  invasion. 

References:  Barres,  "Young  Soldiers  of  France"  (a  collection  of  letters 
showing  the  French  attitude  at  its  noblest,  published  in  War  and 
the  Spirit  of  Youth)  ;  Cammaerts,  Poems  (the  love  of  the  Belgian 
for  his  afflicted  country.  See  selections  in  ■Wheeler,  A  Book  of 
Verse  of  the  Great  War) ;  Mercier,  The  Voice  of  Belgium;  Buffin, 
Brave  Belgians  (narratives  of  the  invasion,  illustrating  the  hero- 
ism of  Belgium's  resistance)  ;  Maeterlinck,  "King  Albert,"  "Pro 
Patria,"  etc.,  in  The  Wrack  of  the  Storm. 

2.  The  love  of  England ;  pride  in  the  nation's  past ;  devotion 
to  the  national  ideals. 

References:  Rupert  Brooke,  "The  Soldier";  Galsworthy,  "England  to 
Freemen";  poems  of  Alfred  Noyes,  Kipling,  Hewlett,  Freeland, 
etc.,  in  Wheeler,  A  Book  of  Verse  of  the  Great  War. 

3.  The  revival  of  national  consciousness  in  America.  Pride 
and  affection  are,  in  the  period  before  our  entry  into  the 
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war,  often  crossed  by  a  sense  of  doubt  and  anxiety  as  to 
the  nation's  course.  Revived  confidence  and  patriotic  ardor 
follow  the  declaration.  The  American  spirit  of  today  is 
best  revealed  in  the  public  utterances  of  men  like  Wilson, 
Baker,  Lane,  and  Roosevelt,  but  the  national  consciousness 
is  beginning  to  find  worthy  expression  also  in  poetry.  "We 
are  now  becoming  aware  that  America  really  is  to  us  what 
'dulce  France'  has  for  nine  hundred  vears  been  to  the 
French." 

References:  W.  D.  Howells,  "The  Passengers  of  a  Retarded  Submer- 
sible" (A  Treasury  of  War  Poetry)  ;  Alan  Seeger,  "A  Message  to 
America";  Van  Dyke,  "America's  Prosperity";  Towne,  "To  My 
Country"  (A  Book  of  Terse  About  the  Great  War) ;  Van  Dyke, 
"Liberty  Enlightening  the  World"  in  A  Treasury  of  War  Poetry. 

III.  The  Spiritual  Awakening  :  Service,  Sacrifice,  and  Faith. 
The  war  has  developed  new  and  almost  incredible  spiritual 
powers  in  the  peoples  of  Belgium,  France,  England,  and 
America.  Triviality,  selfishness,  and  materialism  have 
yielded  everywhere,  and  society  has  been  purified  as  by  a 
storm.  The  souls  of  countless  individuals  have  been  re- 
generated and  humanity  as  a  whole  has  risen  to  a  higher 
plane.  See  Murray,  "The  Evil  and  the  Good  of  War,"  in 
Faith,  War,  and  Policy.  The  union  of  all  classes  in  a 
brotherhood  of  service  and  sacrifice  promises  profoundly 
to  modify  the  lives  of  nations  and  has  a  bearing  on  the  pre- 
war problems  of  social  adjustment  and  class  relationship. 
Meanwhile  the  democracy  of  England  and  America  has 
already  been  modified  by  the  effort  toward  greater  organi- 
zation and  efficiency.  It  is  not,  however,  primarily  govern- 
mental pressure  which  is  molding  the  "more  perfect  union," 
but  a  voluntary  surrender  of  individual  freedom  through 
devotion  to  a  cause. 
1.  The  sublime  capabilities  of  human  nature  revealed  in  the 
devotion  of  soldiers;  types  of  personal  experience  at  the 
front ;  the  universality  of  heroism  ;  the  transforming  effects 
of  war  on  individuals. 
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"If  it  be  true,  as  I  believe,  that  humanity  is  worth  just 
as  much  as  the  sum  total  of  latent  heroism  which  it  con- 
tains, then  we  may  declare  that  humanity  never  was 
stronger  nor  more  exemplary  than  now,  and  that  it  is  at 
this  moment  reaching  one  of  its  highest  points  and  capable 
of  braving  everything  and  hoping  everything." — Maeter- 
linck. 

References:  Hankey,  "The  Honor  of  the  Brigade,"  "Heroes  and  Hero- 
ics," "The  Making  of  a  Man,"  "The  Cockney  Warrior,"  in  A 
Student  in  Arms;  Maeterlinck,  "Heroism"  in  The  Wrack  of  the 
Storm;  Empey,  Over  the  Top  (the  unconscious  heroism  of  the 
average  man) ;  Barbusse,  Under  Fire  (a  realistic  picture  of  the 
attitude  of  French  soldiers  of  the  coarser  type.  Contrast  Young 
Soldiers  of  France) ;  Nicolas,  The  Campaign  Diary  of  a  French 
Officer;  "The  Diary  of  a  Coward"  (Atlantic  Monthly.  Compare 
the  studies  of  cowardice  in  Over  the  Top  and  in  Ervine's  Chang- 
ing Winds);  Kaufman,  "The  Hell-Gate  of  Soissons";  Binyon, 
"Men  of  Verdun"  (A  Treasury  of  War  Poetry). 

2.  Examples  of  individual  heroism  are  but  a  part  of  the  total 
record  of  the  effort  of  free  peoples  in  the  defense  of  free- 
dom. A  supreme  devotion  to  the  common  cause  has  regen- 
erated society  and  resulted  in  almost  superhuman  national 
accomplishment.  Crushing  sacrifices  have  been  borne  with 
exalted  joy. 

References:  Giraud,  "The  French  Miracle"  (in  The  French  Miracle  and 
French  Civilization) ;  Gertrude  Atherton,  The  Living  Present  (an 
account  from  personal  observation  of  the  accomplishment  of 
French  women  in  the  nation's  service) ;  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward, 
England's  Effort,  Toward  the  Goal;  Cardinal  Mercier,  Pastoral 
Letter,  Christmas,  1914,  in  The  Voice  of  Belgium;  Stephen  Phil- 
lips, "Women  and  War";  Eden  Phillpotts,  "To  a  Mother";  Brooke, 
"The  Dead";  Letts,  "The  Spires  of  Oxford"  (the  four  last  in 
Wheeler,  A  Book  of  Verse  About  the  Great  War). 

3.  Common  emotions,  common  suffering,  and  a  common 
danger  have  revived  the  communal  consciousness  and  have 
greatly  strengthened  the  "herd  instinct"  in  mankind.  The 
formation  of  national  armies  has  obliterated  class  distinc- 
tions; the  comradeship  of  soldiers,  their  mutual  depend- 
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ence,  and  their  common  portion  of  danger  and  hardship 
have  resulted  in  a  new  sense  of  equality  and  brotherhood 
at  the  front.  "That  is  the  sort  of  community  we  now  are — 
a  community  in  which  one  man  dies  for  his  brother;  and 
underneath  all  our  hatreds,  all  our  little  angers  and  quar- 
rels, we  are  brothers  who  are  ready  to  seal  our  brotherhood 
with  blood." 

References:  Murray,  "Herd  Instinct  and  the  War"  in  Faith,  War,  and 
Policy:  Dawson,  Carry  On;  Barbusse,  Under  Fire;  Hankey,  "An 
Experiment  in  Democracy,"  "The  Indignity  of  Labor,"  "The  Army 
and  the  Universities,"  in  A  Student  in  Arms. 

4.  The  calamitous  effects  of  war — the  destruction  of  works 
of  art,  the  costly  sacrifice  of  valuable  lives,  the  spectacle 
of  unprecedented  suffering  in  the  war  area — have  produced 
an  overwhelming  sense  of  tragedy  in  which  pity  and  terror 
have  purified  the  souls  of  men.  All  thoughts  of  self  are 
lost  in  a  consciousness  of  the  sorrows  of  the  race.  The 
universal  outgoing  of  sympathy  has  been  accompanied  by 
a  great  philanthropic  effort  toward  war  relief. 

References:  Rolland,  "The  Murder  of  the  Elite."  in  Above  the  Battle: 
Murray,  "The  Evil  and  the  Good  of  War,"  "Oxford  and  the  War," 
in  Faith.  War,  and  Policy;  Hagedorn,  You  Are  the  Hope  of  the 
World;  Verhaeren,  Belgium's  Agony;  Buswell,  Ambulance  No. 
10;  Griffin,  "The  Other  Army";  Hardy,  "Belgium's  Destitute"; 
Hagedorn,  "The  Refugees";  Rostand,  "The  Cathedral  of  Rheims"; 
MacKaye,  "Rheims"  (the  five  last  in  A  Book  of  Verse  About  the 
Great  War)  ;  Finley,  "The  Red  Cross";  Binyon,  "The  Healers"; 
Masson,  "The  Red  Cross  Nurses"  (the  three  last  in  A  Treasury  of 
War  Poetry). 

5.  Religious  experience  and  the  war :  the  need  of  faith ;  the 
revival  of  religious  emotion  ;  the  opportunity  of  the  church ; 
superstition;  the  extension  of  belief  in  spiritualistic  phe- 
nomena; fatalism  at  the  front. 

References:  Wells,  Mr.  Britling  Sees  it  Through,  God  the  Invisible  King, 
The  Soul  of  a  Bishop;  Tiplady,  The  Cross  at  the  Front;  Hankey, 
"Religion  of  the  Inarticulate,"  "Of  Some  Who  Were  Lost  and 
Afterward  Were  Found,"  "An  Englishman  Prays,"  "A  Mobiliza- 
tion of  the  Church,"  etc.,  in  A  Student  in  Arms;  Maeterlinck, 
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"Supernatural  Communications  in  War-time,"  "The  Life  of  the 
Dead,"  "The  War  and  the  Prophets,"  in  The  Wrack  of  the  Storm; 
Noyes,  "A  Prayer  in  Time  of  War,"  and  Sullivan,  "Prospice,"  in 
A  Book  of  Verse  About  the  Great  War;  Belmont,  A  Crusader  of 
France;  Barres,  "Young  Soldiers  of  France,"  and  Allinson,  "Juven- 
tus  Christi,"  in  War  and  the  Spirit  of  Youth.     For  fatalism,  see 

Empey,  Barbusse,  and  also  Seeger's  "Maktoob." 

« 

IV.  The  Righteous  Cause.  In  the  present  war  the  Allies  have 
been  animated  by  the  conviction  not  only  that  their  cause 
is  right,  but  that  it  is  the  cause  of  righteousness  itself. 

1.  The  issue  as  between  evil  and  good  is  clearly  defined  and 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt. 

"I  tried  to  lift  myself  above  the  fray ;  but  the  higher  I 
rose,  the  more  I  saw  of  the  madness  and  horror  of  it,  of 
the  justice  of  one  cause  and  the  infamy  of  the  other.  It  is 
possible  that  one  day,  when  time  has  wearied  the  remem- 
brance and  restored  the  ruins,  wise  men  will  tell  us  that 
we  were  mistaken  and  that  our  standpoint  was  not  lofty 
enough ;  but  they  will  say  it  because  they  no  longer  know 
what  we  know,  nor  will  they  have  seen  what  we  have 
seen." — Maeterlinck. 

References:  Wells,  Mr.  Britling  illustrates  the  identification  of  the  allied 
cause  with  the  divine  purposes;  Noyes,  "The  Searchlights"  in 
A  Book  of  Verse  About  the  Great  War. 

2.  From  this  conviction  there  has  resulted  determination  to 
endure  to  the  end,  the  repudiation  of  all  thought  of  com- 
promise, exalted  acceptance  of  every  sacrifice,  and  a  feeling 
of  spiritual  peace  in  the  midst  of  suffering. 

"I  suddenly  wondered  in  my  heart  whether  we  or  our 
cause  or  our  country  is  worth  that  sacrifice;  and,  with  my 
mind  full  of  its  awfulness,  I  clearly  answered,  Yes.  Be- 
cause, while  I  am  proud  of  all  the  things  I  have  mentioned 
about  Great  Britain,  I  am  most  proud  of  the  clean  hands 
with  which  we  came  into  this  contest,  proud  of  the  Cause 
for  which  with  clear  vision  we  unsheathed  our  sword,  and 
which  we  mean  to  maintain  unshaken  to  the  bitter  or  the 
triumphant  end." — Murray. 
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3.  The  letters  and  personal  narratives  of  soldiers  show  to 
what  degree  individuals  in  the  trenches  are  inspired  by  an 
ideal  of  justice  loftier  even  than  the  ideal  of  patriotism. 

References:  Dawson,  Carry  On;  Kettle,  The  Ways  of  War;  Belmont,  A 
Crusader  of  France. 

4.  American  belief  in  the  allied  cause  has  passed  through  • 
various  stages  and  assumes  various  forms.  We  fight  for 
Belgium,  for  Humanity,  to  repay  our  debt  to  France,  for 
the  democratic  principle,  for  our  rights  at  sea,  for  the 
peace  of  nations.  See  the  references  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter and  the  whole  corpus  of  war  poetry. 

5.  The  note  of  mere  hatred  of  Germany  is  much  rarer  in  the 
literature  of  today  than  that  of  indignation  against  Ger- 
many's rulers,  against  the  principles  which  underlie  the 
German  attempt  at  world  domination,  and  against  German 
barbarity  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

References:  Phillips,  The  Kaiser  and  Belgium;  Pain,  The  Kaiser  and 
God;  Grant,  The  Superman;  Drinkwater,  "We  Willed  it  Not"; 
Hardy,  Then  and  Noiv  (in  A  Treasury  of  War  Poetry) ;  Van  Dyke, 
"A  Scrap  of  Paper." 

V.  The  Brotherhood  in  Arms.     The  alliance  of  nations  in  a 
common  cause  has  brought  them  infinitely  nearer  to  each 
other  in  friendship  and  mutual  understanding.     Old  scores 
and  old  prejudices  have  been  wiped  away.     The  idea  of  a 
fellowship  of  nations,  without  envy  or  distrust,  has  risen 
out   of   the   conflict    as   one   of    its    most   precious   fruits. 
Stronger  even   than  the  common   antagonism  toward   the 
foe,    this   brotherhood    aspires   ultimately   to    embrace    all 
peoples  and  constitutes  a  ground  of  hope  for  the  cessation 
of  national  strife.     The  literature  of  the  war  has  from  the 
beginning  made  international  appreciation  and  friendship 
one  of  its  principal  themes. 
1.  England  and  America.    The  English  concern  about  Ameri- 
can opinion ;  early  disappointment  in  America ;   present 
tendency  to  idealize  her;  the  consciousness  on  both  sides 
that  England  and  America  are  one  in  blood,  tradition,  and 
purpose. 
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References:  Ian  Hay,  Getting  Together  (an  appeal  for  mutual  under- 
standing) ;  "What  of  England?"  (Atlantic,  December,  1916) ;  Mur- 
ray, "England  and  America,"  in  Faith,  War,  and  Policy;  Kipling, 
"The  Choice"  in  A  Treasury  of  War  Poetry  (an  English  reaction 
to  America's  entry) ;  Austin,  "Together";  Bridges,  "To  the  United 
States  of  America";  Noyes,  "Princeton"  (expressions  of  kinship 
and  mutual  appreciation.  The  four  last  in  A  Treasury  of  War 
Poetry) ;  see  The  Battle  Line  of  Democracy  for  other  illustrations. 

2.  America  and  France.  The  traditional  feeling  of  friendship 
between  the  two  nations  has  been  strengthened  by  the  Avar. 
The  American  sense  of  debt  to  France;  a  new  compre- 
hension of  the  spiritual  greatness  of  the  nation  resulting 
from  her  firmness  and  devotion  in  the  war;  the  French 
view  of  America  as  a  deliverer. 

References:  Powell,  Brothers  in  Arms;  For  France  (an  American  liter- 
ary memorial  edited  by  C.  H.  Towne) ;  de  Lanux,  Young  France 
and  New  America  (a  brilliant  study  of  the  spiritual  relationships 
of  France  and  America  and  a  prediction  of  closer  cooperation  in 
the  future) ;  Seeger,  "Ode  in  Memory  of  the  American  Volunteers 
Fallen  for  France"  (illustrates  the  devotion  of  individual  Ameri- 
cans to  the  cause  of  France) ;  Van  Dyke,  "The  Name  of  France"; 
Masters,  "0  Glorious  France,"  etc.,  in  A  Book  of  Verse  About  the 
Great  War. 

3.  America  and  Belgium.  The  American  and  English  atti- 
tude toward  Belgium  has  been  one  of  mingled  pity  and 
admiration.  See  sections  entitled  "Belgium"  in  A  Treas- 
ury of  War  Poetry  and  The  Battle  Line  of  Democracy. 

4.  America  and  Italy.  Our  understanding  of  Italy  is  com- 
paratively scanty,  in  spite  of  the  large  Italian  element  in 
our  population  and  of  the  recent  visit  of  the  Italian  com- 
mission. 

References:  Robert  Herrick,  The  World  Decision  (an  appreciation  of 
the  Italian  viewpoint  in  the  war  which  will  be  novel  to  most 
American  readers)  ;  Woodberry,  "On  the  Italian  Front,"  in  A 
Treasury  of  War  Poetry. 

VI.  Beyond  the  Conflict.  The  agonizing  experience  of  war  has 
intensified  in  all  peoples  the  desire  for  peace  and  in  the 
Allies  the  determination  that  peace,  when  it  comes,  shall 
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rest  on  a  more  permanent  foundation  than  before.  The 
English  watchword  "Never  again"  symbolizes  the  feeling 
that  the  present  war  is  being  fought  to  destroy  war  by 
destroying  the  menace  of  militarism. 

1.  The  hatred  of  war,  the  feeling  of  its  horror  and  futility, 
the  yearning  hope  for  peace  are  characteristic  notes  of 
contemporary  literature. 

References:  Barbusse,  Under  Fire-  (this  whole  book  is  a  challenge  to 
those  who  see  in  war  romance  and  beauty;  Barbusse  reveals  its 
ugliness  and  horror);  Dargan,  "Beyond  War";  Woodberry,  "Son- 
nets Written  in  the  Fall  of  1914";  Johnston,  "Prayer  for  Peace," 
in  A  Book  of  Verse  About  the  Great  War. 

2.  The  thought  that  by  their  sacrifices  the  peace  of  the  future 
will  be  secured  gives  inspiration  and  resolution  to  many 
soldiers. 

References:  Kettle,  The  Ways  of  War;  Barbusse,  Under  Fire,  last 
chapter. 

3.  Such  a  view  implies  an  attitude  toward  the  enemy  in  con- 
trast to  the  commoner  feeling  of  hatred  and  indignation. 
The  war  is  being  waged  by  the  Allies  in  Germany's  behalf 
as  well  as  in  their  own ;  and  a  reclaimed  Germany  must  be 
welcomed  among  the  fellowship  of  nations.  This  is  the 
point  of  view  in  Holland's  much  abused  but  memorable 
essays,  Above  the  Conflict,  which  deplore  the  cult  of  hatred 
and  endeavor  to  prepare  for  peace  in  the  midst  of  war  by 
recalling  the  virtues  of  the  German  people  and  by  empha- 
sizing the  bonds  which  unite  the  finer  and  more  idealistic 
spirits  of  all  nations.  Maeterlinck  in  his  essay,  "When 
the  War  is  Over,"  discusses  the  treatment  to  be  accorded 
to  Germany.  "What  are  we  to  do  now?  Must  we  hate 
to  the  end  of  time?"  The  clue  to  the  problem  he  finds  in 
the  attitude  of  the  soldiers  toward  the  German  prisoner 
disarmed.  Compare  Lee,  "German  Prisoners,"  in  A  Booh 
of  Verse  About  the  Great  War. 
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4.  Many  writers  of  radical  and  socialistic  tendencies  see  the 
guilt  of  the  war  resting  more  or  less  on  all  the  governments, 
who  are  playing  the  game  of  national  ambition  at  the 
expense  of  humanity. 

"Too  many  peasants  fight  they  know  not  why, 
Too  many  homesteads  in  black  terror  weep. 
The  sins  of  all  the  war  lords  burn  his  heart     .     .     . 
He  cannot  rest  until  a  spirit-dawn 
Shall  come — the  shining  hope  of  Europe  free: 
The  league  of  sober  folk,  the  workers'  earth. 

— Lindsay,  "Abraham  Lincoln  Walks  at  Midnight  " 

So  in  Under  Fire  those  who  fight  and  suffer  are  mere 
pawns  who  do  their  masters'  bidding.  The  hope  of  peace 
rests  in  the  refusal  of  these  men  to  fight  their  brothers. 
But  even  with  Barbusse,  as  with  Rolland,  the  belief  that 
Germany  is  the  chief  criminal  implies  the  necessity  of 
her  defeat. 

5.  The  dominant  note  in  contemporary  literature  is  not  social- 
istic or  pacifist.  The  hatred  of  war  implies  no  hesitation 
regarding  the  justice  of  the  cause,  and  no  wavering  in  the 
resolve  to  carry  it  to  victory.  See,  for  example,  Murray, 
"How  Can  War  Ever  Be  Right?"  in  Faith,  War,  and 
Policy.  The  future  does  not  demand  a  denial  of  the  spirit 
of  nationality,  but  it  does  call  for  a  stronger  bond  of  friend- 
ship among  nations,  a  more  democratic  control  of  foreign 
relationships,  a  higher  international  morality,  and  the  cre- 
ation of  some  instrumentality  which  shall  guarantee  the 
peace  of  the  world  against  disturbance.  For  leadership 
in  these  ideals  the  world  looks  to  America. 

"Your  coming  opens  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  United  States  of  America  is  now  taking  its 
part  in  the  United  States  of  Europe.  Together  they  are 
about  to  found  the  United  States  of  the  World,  which  will 
definitely  and  finally  end  the  war  and  give  a  peace  which 
will  be  enduring  and  fruitful  for  humanity." — General 
Dumas  to  General  Pershing  at  Boulogne. 
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